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Of gyroscopes and world history texts 


The gyroscope is a good example of the importance 
of balance in today’s complex world. Although often 
small in size, gyroscopes are an essential part of the 
precision guidance systems used in ships, aircraft, 
and rockets. The balance they provide is vital to 
modern navigational instruments. 


In a world history text too, balance is vital. Without 
a balanced presentation of ancient and modern his- 
tory, in all the world’s major areas, the student will 
not clearly perceive the relationships and interre- 
lationships which unify world history. 
Without balance, he will not develop an understand- 
ing of the interdependence of nations, of cultures, 
of all mankind. And without balance, the text cannot 
help you provide guidance in the higher aims of 
social studies. 
Of the texts available, the one which best provides 
this precise balance is: 
OUR WORLD THROUGH THE AGES, 2d Edition 
by Platt and Drummond 


Balance is but one of the many features of this fine 
text. For more information write to . 












-PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
~ Dept. AD-S/1, Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


_»  Mustration courtesy Sperry Gyroscope Company 
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As the Editor Sees It 


In our last issue (April, 1959) we devoted 
this page to some comments about the pro- 
fessional critics of the American public 
school system, charging that they were basi- 
cally opposed to its objectives. We did not 
mention any of these critics by name, but 
we were recently gratified to find that the 
Council for Basic Education identifies itself 
as their spokesman, through its published 
Bulletin. In its May number the Bulletin 
devoted considerable space to our April edi- 
torial, describing us as “typical of the critics 
of critics,” and among other comments, it 
retorted that it is we, not they, who are con- 
temptuous of the average or below-average 
individual. The Bulletin editor suggested that 
we tell our readers what we think should 
constitute a democratic education (as dis- 
tinct from mere training or “adjustment’’) 
for such individuals. 

We are happy to accept the invitation and 
will use this and subsequent issues to express 
our point-of-view. We do this because we feel 
sincerely that the true welfare of American 
education is endangered by two groups of 
extremists, both operating in a fantasy world 
quite unrelated to reality. The conflict is 
really between these two groups, neither one 
of which controls or represents the great 
central core of public education at the grass 
roots. But because their conflict is more 
newsworthy than the pedestrian progress of 
education-as-it-is, the public’s faith in the 
quality of the whole public school system is 
being shaken. 

One of these two extremist groups is that 
represented by the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion. The other is the group of educational 
theorists who actually do encourage “soft” 
education, “group dynamics,” “life adjust- 
ment” and many other pretty ideals in place 
of honest intellectual discipline. The C. B. E. 


is really fighting this second group, and we 
do not blame them for this. But for their 
failure to recognize that this second group 
is only a segment (and a small one, we 
believe) of the people who are actually teach- 
ing and administering our public schools, we 
do blame them. They are guilty of a form of 
intellectual dishonesty in condemning the 
serious work of a whole profession because 
of the “quackery” (to use a favorite C. B. E. 
term) of some of its members. Certainly a 
good many of the second group have attained, 
chiefly through an easy facility with words, 
positions of prominence in the educational 
world. But the C. B.E. is grossly overesti- 
mating their real influence on working teach- 
ers, administrators and school boards; and 
by so doing, is bringing disrepute upon the 
majority of educators who still believe in the 
values of the three R’s. 

Our quarrel with the critics represented 
by the C. B. E. rests chiefly on two grounds: 

1. They are endangering the whole Amer- 
ican public school system by identifying all 
of it with its least defensible, most vocal and 
most extreme minority, and so representing 
it to the public. 

2. They take an equally unreal position in 
the opposite direction, and condemn all those 
who do not join them. 

Personally we would be glad to join them 
if we could, for our sympathies lie in the 
direction they profess. But until they pro- 
duce and advocate a detailed curriculum of 
intellectual studies which can be successfully 
used for 90% of the children in 90% of the 
schools of this country, we are forced to 
remain on our present middle ground, be- 
cause we have a practical job to get done. 

As far as we can see from anything the 
critics have written, their platform consists 


(Continued on page 200) 
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India and Pakistan: The Fantastic Schism 


By GEORGE-PATRICK LEPAITRE 
Edgemont High School, Scarsdale, New York 


Ten years ago it was hoped that out of the 
partition which followed the end of British 
control of India would emerge two nations 
less given to strife than when they were two 
communities within one nation. It was hoped 
that the creation of West and East Pakistan 
would lessen fears, ease tensions, and make 
for long-term unity. Ten years later, how- 
ever, these hopes are unfulfilled. Mutual 
fears and tensions increase, and discord is 
still more in evidence than harmony. The 
tragedy of the partition would seem to lie 
in the fact that not only has there been geo- 
graphical and physical partition, but also a 
partition of men’s minds and spirits. 

The growth of mental separateness be- 
tween India and Pakistan can be seen in 
many ways. You see incompatibility reflected 
in the editorials and articles in a Pakistan 
newspaper which, while pleading with India 
to improve her relations with Pakistan, at 
the same time blames India bitterly for all 
misunderstandings and asserts that the par- 
tition massacres in the Punjab were “Muslim 
genocide,” thus raising more barriers by 
failing to be impartial about events which 
are hardly describable in terms of simple 
cause and effect. 

Again you see a reflection of State Depart- 
ment rebuttals of Pravda accusations in 
articles and editorials which, appearing in a 
Delhi newspaper, purport to describe condi- 
tions in East Pakistan. These are refuted 
point by point in an East Pakistan paper 
which points out that the Indian newspaper 
has not even an accredited correspondent 
who could write such an article in the first 
place. 


The game does not end there. The Indian 
government promulgates an act whereby 
Pakistan citizens, although members of the 
Commonwealth, are now treated as foreign- 
ers. Pakistan returns the compliment by 
likewise making every visitor a “foreigner,” 
exempting all Commonwealth citizens except 
those from India. “The government of Paki- 
stan,” one spokesman told the writer, “will 
strictly reciprocate the Indian action in the 
same manner and spirit... .” And so all 
those whose families, business, or inclina- 
tions lie across the artificial borders are 
further bound by the red tape of visas, per- 
mits, and registrations. 

Permits for jobs illustrate the same tend- 
ency. Charges and counter-charges are heard 
about the nationals of each country being 
squeezed out of their jobs in the other. A 
Calcutta newspaper levelled this charge 
against Pakistan, but it was common knowl- 
edge in New Delhi that there were many 
thousands of Pakistanis in Indian cities who 
were refused the necessary permission for 
staying in India to continue at the jobs they 
had held since pre-independence days. The 
same newspaper did not castigate its own 
government through whose machinery a 
high-level decision to grant these extensions 
has taken many months to percolate down 
to those who have to carry it out. 

Again what did, and still does happen to 
job-holders is that Muslims in India and 
Hindus in Pakistan are taken to be Paki- 
stanis and Indians respectively, whatever 
their personal preferences, and so are told 
to quit. The cleavage between the two coun- 
tries extends to the usual tensions and 
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strains of any cold war. Letters are inter- 
cepted and censored. A correspondent was 
expelled from Pakistan when his writings 
failed to please. Reciprocal measures fol- 
lowed in India. Nationals of any standing 
from either country are followed by the re- 
spective security police officials. 

One or two Pakistan newspapers never 
mention “India,” but refer to her slightingly 
as “Bharat,” a practice which once led an 
over-zealous editor to call American Red 
Indians “Bharat Communists.” One despair- 
ingly feels the depths have been reached on 
hearing of the experience of one Pakistan 
diplomat whose invitations extended to In- 
dian Ministers and officials, on such occa- 
sions as his country’s Independence Day, 
were never answered or accepted. He was not 
sent invitations in return, and his requests 
for interviews with a Minister to discuss 
mutual problems were treated with scant 
courtesy and undiplomatic abruptness. 

However, the soil of disunity is particu- 
larly cultivated by the twin problems of 
Kashmir and the canal waters. The latter 
dispute now centers around the six rivers 
flowing into West Pakistan and Western 
India (Punjab and Rajasthan) and the at- 
tempts at arbitration by the World Bank. 
Once more it would seem to be the mental 
attitudes more than anything else which pre- 
vent a solution. The editorials in the Times 
of India impress upon the people that ‘‘ob- 
viously Pakistan is in no mood to accept the 
World Bank proposals. . . the blame entirely 
rests with Karachi... there is no reason 
why India should wait indefinitely for Paki- 
stan to make up its mind... our con- 
ciliatory attitude confirms Karachi in its 
intransigence.” 

Then you cross the border and you find 
that editorials in the Times of Karachi are 
impressing upon Pakistanis that ‘Pakistan 
has left no stone unturned to find a peaceful 
solution to the canal waters problem .. . to 
India international law and morality are a 
figment of the imagination when she comes 
to deal with Pakistan . . . quite in keeping 
with her traditions of intransigence and 
going back on her word .. . she has at every 


step seen to it that no settlement was arrived 
ese 

Is there any ground for hope when both 
sides have been reduced to accusing the other 
of intransigence? For India, Pakistan is 
holding out so as to get better terms by wear- 
ing India down in the negotiations. For Paki- 
stan, India is preventing an equitable solu- 
tion because she gets more water now than 
she will under an agreement and in any 
case desires to make West Pakistan an arid 
waste. Each side seems to suggest by its 
words that it has reached agreement with 
the World Bank and is merely waiting for 
the other to give way. 

Kashmir remains the focal-point of antip- 
athy, and the two countries will remain at 
loggerheads while the stalemate continues. 
In both countries to hear speeches or to read 
about the dispute gives rise to the belief that 
all comments are written by the same politi- 
cal correspondent. Nehru maintains that 
Pakistan must withdraw from Azad Kash- 
mir before any discussions on the all impor- 
tant plebiscite are held. Pakistan would seem 
to want simultaneous withdrawal. 

As in the case of the disarmament negotia- 
tions since the war, here, too, as soon as 
Pakistan agrees to what India previously 
suggested, then it is seen that India’s terms 
have changed. No one seems interested in 
bridging what appears to be a slight, yet 
negotiable, gap. Perhaps in the traditions of 
power politics the Kashmir dispute will re- 
main unsolved unless the present status quo 
matures into a permanent settlement which 
is still faintly possible. What is so amazing 
is that no one in India points out that it is 
in her own self-interest to come to an agree- 
ment over the plebiscite. 

At best the plebiscite would result in 
India’s keeping all of Kashmir. At worst, if 
the Kashmiris voted to join Pakistan, then 
still India would have gained. She would 
have enhanced her prestige and removed 
the major obstacle to Indo-Pakistan unity. 
She would have brought much nearer the day 
when Pakistan would adopt a foreign policy 
more like her own by reducing Pakistan’s 
need for military alliances. By reducing her 
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own need for armaments, India would insure 
the success of her own Five Year Plan by 
reducing the financial overstrain caused by 
increasing defense expenditures. 

Real self-interest would, of course, also 
dictate that there should not even be a divi- 
sion of the canal waters, but joint develop- 
ment of the areas concerned. But there is no 
solution in sight to either this or the Kashmir 
problem. Each side is so very sure that the 
other is responsible for its own fears. Instead 
of economic cooperation, there is political 
antagonism. As with other cold wars, there 
is the usual lack of sympathy between the 
two sides, a disbelief that the other fellow 
has a point of view worth considering, an 
attachment to the perennial international 
philosophy of getting the mote out of your 
neighbor’s eye before dealing with one’s own 
beam. 

Briefly, the inevitability as well as the 
tragedy of partition is to be seen today not 
so much in the outstanding issues between 
the two countries, as in the hardening and 
mutually antagonistic attitudes which sur- 
round them. But, at least, this cold war is 
being fought by a few albeit those with 
power and authority, rather than by the 
masses. 

As far as could be seen by the writer while 
he was in Pakistan and India, despite all the 
accentuation of differences by the news- 
papers and by politicians, despite the process 
whereby each country is freer with criticism 
of the other rather than of itself, the heart 
of the sub-continent remains whole. Many 
Pakistanis still seem to have more respect 
for Nehru than they have for their own 
leaders. They reject the communal fanati- 
cism that those self-same leaders still fall 
back upon. Many Indians do realize that the 
onus is always on the bigger power to re- 
move the fears of a smaller neighbor. One 


Indian professor in Bombay said: “We will 
come closer together, although it may only 
come about after a lot of unnecessary suffer- 
ing.” A Pakistani suggested that tension 
would be perhaps maintained for another 
two generations “before the realization 
dawns once more that magnanimity in poli- 
tics is not seldom the truest wisdom.” 

While there exists hope for those who wish 
that the sub-continent’s past rivalries will 
not continue to dominate present politics, 
India and Pakistan remain under a shadow. 
There is a fantastic schism between the two. 
For some the darkest spot in the schism is 
the fact that well over 50% of the joint 
budgets are spent on defense measures 
against each other rather than upon domes- 
tic development or defensive measures 
against outsiders. For some it lies in the 
feelings of all those who, returning to their 
birthplace or hometown, find that they must 
register as aliens. For others it is the knowl- 
edge that, as one Indian economist told the 
writer in Calcutta, “it would be optimistic 
to expect Pakistan and India to evolve a kind 
of regional preferential arrangement by 
means of which the two economies may re- 
ciprocally assist each other’s development 
through mutually advantageous trade which 
may be a half-way house to the eventual for- 
mation of a customs union.” 

However, it would seem that the hunger 
of the dogs of war is as much fed by the 
attitudes described here which were observed 
by the writer who had gone to Pakistan and 
India with no preconceived ideas or preju- 
dices and who tried to remain impartial. 
This attitude of alert neutrality tended to 
earn him the epithet of anti-Pakistan in 
Pakistan and anti-Indian while in India. 
While to be pro-Indian is to be anti-Pakistan 
and to be pro-Pakistan is to be anti-Indian, 
hopes will continue to be dupes. 
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“The American Political Tradition” 


PERRY G. MCCANDLESS 


Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mo. 


There are varied explanations of what 
constitutes the American political tradition. 
Every interest group stresses “our political 
heritage” to bulwark its position. Politicians 
exploit the term, and writers and teachers 
cite contemporary ideas and institutions as 
part of the American political tradition with- 
out defining what that tradition is. The ex- 
tensive use of “selected” parts of past expe- 
riences to support a particular position dis- 
torts the true picture and destroys the real 
value of that tradition to current policy 
considerations. Accurate and complete knowl- 
edge of past political forces and experiences 
is important for intelligent citizenship. Half- 
truths and unfounded generalizations are 
dangerous. 

American political tradition is complex. 
It has been formed by various long-range, 
contending forces and by specific problems 
of a very short time period. Universal man- 
hood suffrage versus limited suffrage, prop- 
erty interests versus public welfare, local 
control versus national power are but a few 
of the long-range contending forces. The 
problems of an embryo nation in the 1790’s 
and the issues of the Civil War were import- 
ant time periods with specific problems. 
With the absence of well-defined and fixed 
class, sectional, or political majorities in 
American history, complete victory for either 
side in an important issue has been almost 
impossible to achieve. By necessity the result 
has been frequent compromise in which both 
sides made important contributions to the 
finally accepted pattern. One position might 
emerge as dominant, but definitely be quali- 
fied by the force of a minority heritage. The 
constitutional distribution of power between 
the national government and the states is a 


major example. A clear definition of political 
tradition is made still more difficult by the 
fact that geographical areas and interest 
groups have not always held the same politi- 
cal principles over a long period of time, nor 
have they always been consistent in the ap- 
plication of principles to a series of specific 
issues. The development of American politi- 
cal tradition has come largely from action— 
the process of problem solution based on ex- 
perience and immediate needs. There does 
not appear to be a great body of theory or 
philosophy upon which political decisions 
are made.} 

It is probably impossible to state concise 
component parts of the American political 
tradition that stand without major qualifi- 
cation. This tradition can be identified only 
if one is willing to admit that there are qual- 
ifying forces within the dominant patterns 
that are themselves part of the tradition 
whole. 

In the public mind, probably no single idea 
is more commonplace than that of govern- 
ment by the people acting through their 
elected representatives. This rather vague 
general concept is frequently, but incorrectly, 
clarified as majority rule. Absolute majority 
rule is not the whole tradition, for deeply 
imbedded within it after many struggles, is 
a real concern for the rights of minorities. 
In the long pull, since any present majority 
might be a minority tomorrow, qualification 
to majority rule as an absolute is highly im- 
portant. If America does not always recog- 
nize the rights of minorities, the violations 
are more frequently private rather than pub- 
lic action and local rather than national. 
Such violations are not so common as to go 
unnoticed, but bring forth great demands, 
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frequently successful, to end the discrimina- 
tion. 


The role of the representative has never 
been clearly defined. Does he merely record 
the will of his constituency, or does he exer- 
cise his individual judgment? Probably the 
average individual expects his views to be 
reflected by his representative. If the indi- 
vidual’s view is the popular one he wants 
the representative to vote the “will of the 
people.” If the individual’s view is not the 
popular one he wants the representative to 
vote on “principle.” One fact is clear — 
Americans demand that representatives ac- 
count to their constituency at regularly 
stated times.? 


Individualism is almost always, and cor- 
rectly, associated with the American political 
tradition. Because of modern implications 
of the terms, there seems to be an effort to 
avoid reference to collective or cooperative 
action. Yet the two concepts of individualism 
and collective action must be related for an 
accurate pattern of American institutional 
development. Historically, individualism is 
primarily associated with the frontier, and 
secondly with the development of American 
business. As such it asserts self-confidence, 
self-reliance, a determination to be one’s own 
boss, freedom to follow one’s own conscience, 
and freedom to set the course of one’s life 
and property without interference. It re- 
flects a distrust of pressures of control (pub- 
lic or private) with the distrust increasing 
with the distance of the controlling author- 
ity. Although the above concept is basic to 
American political action, it has certain quali- 
fications. Unlimited individualism for each 
person may limit the rights of another. For 
this reason, government exercises “police 
power” to limit absolute freedom of action 
when such action might be harmful to the 
public welfare. 


Unlimited individualism runs counter to 
the institutional developments of society that 
have come through cooperation and associa- 
tion. It was the “individualistic” frontier 
that developed a high degree of cooperation 
in such activities as house-raising, Indian 


defense, and harvesting. From the frontier 
came great demands for government services 
to aid in economic development. Private col- 
lective action in the form of the corporation, 
not individualism in the form of the entre- 
preneur, brought the specialization, organiza- 
tion, and control that made America’s mod- 
ern economy. Thus, is not American politi- 
cal tradition a balance between individual- 
ism and collective action? Collective action 
has made possible a great economy and great 
political services, but individualism has kept 
the individual as the major focal point in 
society—not the state or economic lord. 


Equality! The idea that all men are cre- 
ated equal is perhaps the most voiced prin- 
ciple of the American political tradition. This 
may be the most important example of tra- 
dition that comes more from philosophy and 
reason than from specific issues and related 
action. America’s greatest spokesmen for 
equality have not been men of the masses, 
but those occupying high estates — men who 
never associated with the people as equals, 
but whose philosophy recognized an equality 
of human beings. 


What is the equality of man within the 
American tradition? In action, America ap- 
parently never really accepted complete 
human equality as a fact. The very nature 
of the competitive system is opposed to such 
a concept. Competition implies economic in- 
equality — differences resulting from ability, 
application, success, and simple luck. The 
tradition is equality before the law, and 
equality of opportunity — opportunity to 
develop one’s inherent capacity to the 
fullest extent and freedom to enjoy 
the full fruit of one’s labor. Although 
America is sometimes short on practice of 
these principles, they nevertheless stand as 
powerful influences and guide posts. Amer- 
icans want the individual to have a square 
deal. Because there are forces that some- 
times seem to run counter to each other, 
equality is hard to achieve. Regulation of 
individual action in the public interest may 
be necessary to guard against the creation of 
inequality, but such regulation will limit 
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those so regulated. The search for the best 
balance is the American political tradition— 
a balance to assure equality of opportunity 
and equality before the law, but to permit 
individual advances in a free society and 
avoid a forced mediocrity. 

A generally accepted principle in the early 
history of the United States was that only 
property owners had the necessary stake in 
society and the necessary stability to par- 


ticipate in the political processes. It fol- ~ 


lowed that the major purposes of govern- 
ment were to protect property and promote 
its greatest possible use and development. 
The Jacksonian period significantly modi- 
fied the role of property by advancing the 
concept that the community was an asso- 
ciation of persons and not a partnership 
founded on property.2 The Jacksonians 
struck at the practice of government sup- 
port to private interests with one of their 
principal targets the Bank of the United 
States. Their aim was to assure equality of 
economic opportunity through a laissez faire 
policy. Following the Civil War the same aim 
was sought by regulation of private property 
in the public interest. Quite naturally, prop- 
erty classes opposed both the lack of aid and 
the regulation. The contending forces have 
worked into a balance and avoided possible 
revolution or totalitarianism in the demand 
for absolute supremacy of property rights 
or for their absolute destruction. 

The Jacksonian emphasis upon individual 
rights over property rights brought signifi- 
cant advances in making the government 
more responsible to the people. This has been 
a constant theme in American political de- 


liberalization of voting requirements, direct 
elections, initiative, referendum, direct pri- 
mary. 

The American political tradition with its 
respect for the worth, integrity, and rights 
of the individual reflects the influences of 
the Christian religion. The lasting contribu- 
tion, it must be emphasized, has been the 
ethic, not a church organization playing a 
political role. The Puritan practice of close 


association between church and state fell 
before the advance of America’s social- 
political liberalism. American tradition de- 
mands that public leaders, by statement at 
least, pay homage to God and the Christian 
faith. There is no place for the free-thinker 
in American public life, and limited place 
for the Jew. The development of political 
aspiration by some individuals has resulted 
in a sudden conversion, real or imagined, to 
the “‘faith of their fathers.’’ Many citizens, 
perhaps unconsciously, seek leaders in whom 
they see a divine inspiration and who, in 
some way, reflect to them a return to the 
religious leaders of the Old Testament. This 
particular sentiment is well expressed by 
Richard Hofstadter, a political historian, in 
the following: 


. . - The Lincoln legend has come to have a hold 
on the American imagination that defies com- 
parison with anything else in political mythol- 
ogy. Here is a drama in which a great man shoul- 
ders the torment and moral burdens of a blunder- 
ing and sinful people, suffers for them, and 
redeems them with hallowed Christian virtues— 
“malice toward none and charity for all’—and is 
destroyed at the pitch of his success.‘ 


American political history reveals a con- 
stant search for an acceptable balance of 
power among local, state, and national gov- 
ernments. In the 1790’s constitutional de- 
velopment was heavily influenced by the 
nationalists. The victory of Jefferson’s Re- 
publicans in 1800 stemmed the nationalist 
trend. The re-emergence of the forces of 
nationalism represented by Chief Justice 
Marshall and the later Republicans them- 
selves was modified by the Jacksonians. The 
period of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
marked, by amendment and interpretation, 
a great permanent growth in the constitu- 
tional authority and action of the national 
government. Since 1928 the sweep toward 
national action has been at a rapid pace. 
While national power and action appear 
dominant there is, nevertheless, that great 
qualifying force of state and local power. 
The states are still powerful agents to hold 
certain phases of government action nearer 
to the people and make for greater adjusta- 
bility to local needs. The states are the force 
that maintains the federal system as con- 
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trasted to the unitary system of government. 

The struggle between local control and 
national control was reflected in the growth 
of American nationalism. If there was a 
spirit of nationalism in the United States 
prior to 1812 it was probably directed more 
to a state than to the nation. The War of 
1812 and the westward movement focused 
the attention of the people to the nation as a 
political, economic, and social unity. Despite 
state and sectional differences of the post- 
war period a great spirit of nationalism be- 
gan to emerge. Nineteenth century America 
was proud of its physical growth, its demo- 
cratic institutions, and its material wealth. 
A sense of superiority appeared in American 
thought. American nationalism has not been, 
however, consistently and vigorously expan- 
sionist. Conquest of the Southwest in the 
1840’s and the brief fling at imperialism in 
the 1890’s were exceptions to a general rule. 
On the other hand, American nationalism 
reflects an intense faith, almost naive at 
times, that our institutions would bring 
order, wealth, and high culture to any area 
if the people will just see the light and take 
guidance therefrom. 


American policy following the War of 
1812 was basically isolationist until the turn 
of the new century. The early twentieth 
century witnessed the beginning of a great 
isolationist-internationalist struggle. Only in 
very recent years has the dominant pattern 
shifted toward international thinking and 
action, but the isolationist tradition is still 
strong enough to influence every major 
action. Thus, in such a major area as inter- 
nationalism American tradition is character- 
istic of both internationalism and isolation- 
ism. Isolationists still cite Washington’s 
farewell address, but the growing body of 
internationalist thought reveals the recog- 
nition that changing times demand continued 
re-evaluation of past policy and experiences. 


The willingness to re-evaluate, however 
reluctantly at times, is itself a part of politi- 
cal tradition. Although there is the appear- 
ance of a paradox, it is true that while 
America has great respect and takes great 


guidance from her tradition, action must not 
be bound by tradition for tradition’s sake. 


Perhaps one of the strongest themes in 
American political development has been a 
reverent respect for the Constitution which 
places that political document on a near level 
with divine scripture. The question of con- 
stitutionality or unconstitutionality has been 
the guide post of many Americans in their 
consideration of major policy decisions. Al- 
most contrary to the respect for the docu- 
ment is the same near divine acceptance of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court as to 
what is or is not constitutional. This position 
of the Court has never been seriously shaken; 
when in limited instances certain decisions 
caused high winds of resistance they were 
but as whispering breezes within a short 
time.® Reversals by the Court itself have not 
lessened the popular acceptance of the inter- 
pretative power of that body. Here is a tra- 
dition of definite conservative bent that has 
had a stabilizing influence on political de- 
velopment. On the other hand it has delayed, 
though never for long, needed political 
action. 

The attitude of Americans toward the 
Constitution may represent effort at tan- 
gible adherence to two great elusive prin- 
ciples—government by law and the doctrine 
of natural rights. The American tradition 
accepts the Constitution, the supreme law 
of the land, as the guarantee of both prin- 
ciples. 

In summary, American political tradition 
is generally one of action rather than phil- 
osophy. It reflects compromises and con- 
stantly competing and shifting forces rather 
than absolutes. The major component parts 
appear to be: 


1. Representative government and fre- 
quent elections. 


2. Majority rule, but with real safeguards 
for minorities. 

3. Individualism tempered with respect for 
others and the public welfare. Indivi- 
dualism overlaid with advantageous 
collective action within the framework 
of democracy and private property. 
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4. Equal rights and opportunities for the 
individual, but with a recognition of dif- 
ferences in rewards for individual ef- 
forts and contributions. 

5. Sanctity of private property, but with 
public control for the public interest. 
6.The application of basic moral and 
ethical concepts of the Christian ethic 

to a political system. 

7. Increasing national power, but without 
loss of the basic system of federalism. 


8. Internationalism tempered by isolation. 
9. Nationalistic, but not imperialistic. 
10. A deep respect for the Constitution, and 


obedient acceptance of Supreme Cour 
decisions on questions of interpretation. 

11.A great respect for the political past, 
but a willingness to re-examine in light 
of changing circumstances. 


*It can not be denied that some individuals are 
guided by deep political principles. John C. Calhoun 
was a great, and — an original political 
thinker, but most of his followers applied his theory 
to support a pre-conceived position. The American 
Constitutional Convention was, for example, con- 
ducted toward objective and realistic ends; it was 
not guided by theorists or philosophers. The guid- 
ing principle of the Convention was summed up in 
the statement by Delegate John Dickinson: “Ex- 
perience must be our only guide. Reason may mis- 
lead us.” 

2 The conflict of ideas over the role of the elected 
official needs to be resolved. This becomes increas- 
ingly necessary as the job of government grows 
more complex. Either all of the people must assume 
responsibility to be informed in order to exert 
proper political pressures, or they must entrust the 
elected official to act and free him from uninformed, 
unwise, and improper pressures. 

’ Charles E. Merriam, A History of American 
Political Theories, (New York, 1903), p. 191. 

*Richard Hofstadter, The American Political 
Tradition and the Men Who Made it, (New York, 
1951), p. 92. 

5 At the time of this writing a series of recent 
decisions in cases involving individual liberties and 
segregation have brought down upon the Court its 
most severe criticism of recent years. 
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Textbooks and other works which treat the 
Reformation and its aftermath give little 
credit to England for what is one of its 
greatest contributions to civilization, namely, 
acting as the protector of Protestantism, 
thus enabling the various Reformation com- 
munions to grow and prosper over wide 
areas of the globe. There is hardly a Protes- 
tant anywhere in the world who does not owe 
to the British a deep debt of gratitude for 
making it possible for him to flourish 
wherever he may be —in North America, 
Asia, Australia, or elsewhere. By the same 
token, no Catholic can be happy when he 
remembers how England was the “villain” 
who made nugatory the best-laid plans of 
papal leaders after the Counter Reformation. 

Lest there be any undue sentimentality 
about the matter, it should be stated at once 


that England did not necessarily will it to 
be so; in most instances that country became 
the protector of Protestants simply as a re- 
sult of circumstances, or for political reasons, 
or by default, or by “muddling through.” 
Yet the fact remains, a fact of momentous 
import to both Protestant and Catholic com- 
munions, that, without English succor, Prot- 
estantism would have remained a _ local, 
limited, and severely restricted reform in 
Northwestern Europe. 


Upon being established through the efforts 
of Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Knox, and the 
rest, Protestantism needed a strong defender 
in the military and political senses. Other- 
wise the Reformation might well continue to 
be a provincial heresy expanding elsewhere 
only slowly, if at all. In fact the argument 
could be ventured that unless Protestantism 
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had the opportunity to grow, it might die. 
One need not accept this thesis, and yet be 
constrained to admit that the Reformation’s 
future, in other countries and in other conti- 
nents, looked very dark indeed; dark, that is, 
unless some great power became Protestant, 
thereby enabling: the children of the Refor- 
mation to emigrate and carry their faith 
throughout the world. As it was, the world 
was closed to them. 

In the light of that situation, the question, 
which in the 1500’s encompassed the destiny 
of world Protestantism, was this: Where is 
such a great power to be found? 

What about Switzerland? This nation was 
one of the earliest to produce an anti-Catholic 
movement, first under Zwingli, later under 
Calvin. No one would desire to deprive the 
Swiss of the fame they rightly deserve of 
being one of the world’s finest democracies, 
where freedom of religion, an almost trucu- 
lent sense of independence, and a pride in 
self-government have been commonplace for 
centuries. Freedom of religion could make 
possible the birth of Zwinglianism and Cal- 
vinism at home — and even nurture them in 
some surrounding nations through individual 
migration — but Switzerland was too weak, 
too small, too land-locked to enter into the 
game of imperialism, out of which might 
emerge colonies in which Swiss and other 
Protestants could settle, protected by the 
mother country. To speak of Switzerland as 
a “mother country” which fostered, through 
its commercial, naval, and military power, 
a group of colonies where Protestantism 
flourished, is absurdity itself. Helvetian in- 
ternal freedom could help create Protestant 
churches, but was unable to expand them 
around the world. 

Next let us nominate Switzerland’s larger 
but scarcely more powerful neighbor, Ger- 
many. There were more Germans than 
Swiss; and potentially, at least, Germany 
was richer and stronger. Here again, how- 
ever, Protestantism was born in the midst 
of political weakness. Viewed from another 
angle, it was that very feebleness which 
made Luther’s religious revolution prosper 
in Germany, because no real central govern- 


ment existed, and therefore each small state 
went its own way. To put it another way, 
Germany could be, and was, the scene of the 
first large Protestant operation because the 
Holy Roman Empire was so decrepit; no 
national German regime was present to place 
obstacles in the way of the growth of Luther- 
anism, as there was in France vis-d-vis Cal- 
vinism. For instance, Lutheranism, in fact 
all Protestantism, owes much to Frederick 
the Wise, Elector of Saxony, who doubtlessly 
saved Luther’s life. It is hard to imagine a 
French or Spanish Frederick the Wise, who 
could disobey with impunity his national 
government, and thereby aid an outlawed 
and excommunicated revolutionist. 

The decentralized political status in Ger- 
many invited religious rebellion because 
many princes were willing to side with 
Luther if by so doing they could erase the 
overweening interference of a foreign mo- 
nopoly, the papacy, in internal affairs. To 
that degree Lutheranism was a patriotic, 
nationalistic drive; indeed European Luther- 
anism has retained some of that character- 
istic to this day, specifically in Germany and 
in the Scandinavian countries. 

An observer is forced to agree that, while 
the situation in Germany favored the rise of 
a secessionist impulse away from Catholi- 
cism, at the same time it restricted that im- 
pulse from travelling very far beyond the 
boundaries of Germany. For pusillanimous 
Germany — more appropriately designated 
the Germanies—founded no colonies to 
which Lutheran, Reformed, or other non- 
Catholic immigrants might go. Like Switzer- 
land, Germany could give birth to reform 
but lacked the ability to help it to expand 
elsewhere. Thus, during the first great surge 
of imperialism into the New World, when 
Protestantism was fated either to develop 
into a world force or else remain a local 
movement in a few West European states, 
Germany as a political leader offered no 
help at all. In so far as Germans might ex- 
tend aid in spreading the Reformation over 
the globe, they did it as individual emigrants, 
as for example the Palatines who went to 
Pennsylvania. Indeed thousands of German 
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Protestants carried their churches out of 
Germany and to the New World, but they 
arrived there as guests in another’s house. 
Germany’s contribution to Protestant expan- 
sion at that time consisted of people, not 
political power. Yet Protestantism needed 
political power, too, or it could never out- 
grow the narrow limits of its origin in 
Europe. 

Another candidate was Sweden, which 
became strongly Lutheran-Protestant and 
which made Lutheranism its state religion. 
At this point, for the first time in the search 
for a Protestant Galahad, we meet a nation 
that offered some promise, though the prom- 
ise never became performance. During the 
Thirty Years’ War, Sweden’s Gustavus Adol- 
phus was the white hope of Protestantism, 
in the sense of being the avowed champion 
of German Lutherans. Swedes fought bravely 
to protect their German brethren from Cath- 
olic exploitation, but the effort weakened 
the country, which soon receded to a second- 
ary position as a nation. In addition, Sweden 
later was worn out by a long fight against 
the Russian Empire, during the time of Peter 
the Great. 

Under Queen Christina Sweden did make 
one feeble effort to carry Lutheran Protes- 
tantism to the Western Hemisphere, but 
Swedish naval, military, and commercial 
strength was too insignificant to maintain 
the experiment. Founded in 1638 on the 
Delaware River, New Sweden easily fell 
victim to the more aggressive Dutch in 1655. 
Though Sweden’s powerlessness made the 
venture a futile one, we can and ought to be 
generous: Sweden tried. Pennsylvanians can 
not forget that the first white settlement and 
the first Protestant church within the area 
of what was to become their state were the 
work of the Swedes around Upland, now 
Chester. Like the Germans, however, the 
Swedish people did contribute the immi- 
grants who much later helped to colonize 
Minnesota and other states with thousands 
of Lutheran Protestants. Sweden thus de- 
serves commendation — at least from the 
Protestant view —for helping to develop 
Protestantism in the New World; but the 


Swedes came to somebody else’s territory 
and under somebody else’s protection. 
When we turn to the Dutch, who were the 
successors of the Swedes in the Delaware 
Valley, we have, for the first time, a people 
who really succeeded in extending Protes- 
tantism by the process of founding colonies 
where the Dutch brand of Protestantism — 
Calvinism — could develop. The Netherlands 
controlled an overseas empire even before 
becoming completely free of Spain in 1648. 
After that event, Dutch seapower and com- 
mercial leadership carried Dutch enterprise 
around the world. Navigators, too numerous 
to mention, discovered many lands and 
islands, some of which were later colonized 
by Dutch Protestants. One outstanding ex- 
ample was Capetown (1652), where Dutch 
settlers not only established the Reformed 
Church, but invited Huguenots to come in 
too. Even though Britain took over this 
colony in 1814, Dutch Calvinists are still a 
powerful element in the Union of South 
Africa. Unhappily for Protestant expansion, 
much of the empire carved out by Dutch 
commercial interests existed in areas, par- 
ticularly in Asia, where population was al- 
ready so thick that Dutch Protestants were 
unable to infiltrate in large numbers. Calvin- 
ist Protestantism, for instance, in the Dutch 
East Indies (now Indonesia) never made 
much headway against Islam and the native 
cults; by 1900 there were only a few over 
400,000 Christians (both Catholic and Pro- 
testant) in an estimated population of thirty- 
six millions. Some Protestant churches were 
organized in Dutch Guiana (Surinam), and 
in the Dutch islands of the Caribbean. Of 
the efforts in India, it can be said that 
Netherlands influence, whether political or 
religious, was severely limited, partly be- 
cause of the coming of British domination. 
The failure of the Netherlands to become 
the white knight which Protestantism needed 
for its overseas growth is well illustrated in 
the Hudson Valley, that is to say, in New 
Netherland. The Dutch Reformed Church 
was well planted in New Amsterdam and in 
the upriver countryside. From this nucleus 
it is conceivable that, had the Dutch been 
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more powerful or more successful, Protes- 
tantism might have spread westward to 
cover all or much of the North American 
continent. The Dutch, however, could not 
stand up to Britain, which succeeded the 
Netherlands in 1664 as ruler of the Hudson 
and Delaware Valleys. 

It is obvious that if the Reformation were 
to depend on any of the foregoing nations, 
its future would seem to be very restricted. 
In addition, nothing could be expected from 
Lutheran Denmark; Christian IV’s pitiful 
foray in defense of German Lutherans 
during the Thirty Years’ War proved that. 
Nor could Protestants hope for any help 
from France, even though there was a 
sizable Protestant (Huguenot or Reformed) 
minority there. Catholic kings of France 
were not going to turn a hand to advance the 
interests of heretic Huguenots; to the con- 
trary, French sovereigns would turn a hand 
to persecute the Protestant element, as hap- 
pened after the Revocation of the Nantes 
Edict. What made the French Reformed situ- 
ation even more hopeless was Louis XIV’s 
decision that non-Catholics must keep out of 
his colonies. Many Huguenots, however, fled 
to Germany whence later they went to Amer- 
ica as Palatine Germans; and others got out 
by hook or crook and migrated to some of 
the British possessions, especially South 
Carolina. 

With France unwilling to help its own 
Protestants, with Spain employing the Inqui- 
sition against heretics wherever it could find 
victims, and with the chief Protestant na- 
tions too weak to aid, the future of Luther- 
anism, Calvinism, Zwinglianism, and of the 
numerous sects was rather bleak. Into the 
breach came England, the final contender. 
If England failed, the colonies of the New 
World would be filled with Catholics; if 
she succeeded, there was hope for the 
Reformation. 

During those days of imperialism, a na- 
tion had to gain colonies or be destined to 
suffer second-rate status for many years; 
that is what happened to Germany, Poland, 
Austria, Italy, to name only a few. The same 
was true of Protestantism: it must get con- 


trol of virgin territory for purposes of ex- 
pansion, or its future was that of a second- 
class religion. In those first years of coloni- 
zation, expansion was a necessity not only 
for countries but for churches, too. The issue 
can be stated thus: South America being 
safely Catholic through the efforts of Span- 
ish and Portuguese imperialists, there re- 
mained in North America a vast domain 
which was claimed by Catholics but which 
was held so precariously by them that poten- 
tially it was still open for conquest and de- 
velopment by Protestants. Could British im- 
perialism get under way in time to save some 
of that domain for the Reformation? 

It was a narrow thing. For, when the New 
World was being opened up after 1492, 
England was a small unimportant island 
kingdom, just emerging from generations of 
internecine dynastic wars; the last part of 
this conflict — the Wars of the Roses — had 
ended as recently as 1485. Yet hardly had 
the nation found peace and unity, before 
religion, in the form of the Reformation, 
intruded itself into the country’s society to 
cause endless disorder and trouble, running 
the gamut from Henry VIII’s divorces, to 
Mary I’s persecutions, to Spain’s attempt to 
conquer England. Thus while Spain was 
Catholicizing South America, and even large 
portions of southern North America as well, 
England was in a state of confusion over 
whether it was to become Protestant or re- 
main Catholic. The fate of future Protestant 
development rested on the outcome; the 
story, therefore, is not a pretty one, whether 
viewed from the Catholic or the Protestant 
side. Both parties perpetrated burnings, be- 
headings, and persecutions, probably because 
each saw that a world was to be gained, and 
each was desirous of victory. If the Holy 
See under, say, Mary I, won England, then 
North America would eventually be Roman, 
under Spanish, French, and/or English 
Catholic auspices; on the other hand, Pro- 
testant success would offer a chance for the 
descendants of the Reformers to people the 
vast areas beyond the Atlantic seaboard. 

It was touch-and-go well into Elizabeth I’s 
reign. Henry Hallam said that Mary Stuart’s 
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“death extinguished the best hope of popery 
in England.” However that may be, after 
the execution of Mary of Scots, all who could 
run and read — especially Spanish Catholics 
under Philip II — perceived that if English 
Catholics did not secure outside aid quickly, 
England would go Protestant permanently. 
Perhaps Philip comprehended, though dimly, 
that the future of Catholic expansion was at 
stake; certainly his ov7n mariners had tasted 
of the fierceness of Protestant freebooting 
under Drake and Hawkins, and liked nothing 
they saw and suffered. In reference to these 
English harriers of the sea, John Richard 
Green wrote: “To break through the Cath- 
olic monopoly of the New World, to kill 
Spaniards, to sell negroes, to sack gold-ships, 
were in these men’s minds a seemly work 
for the ‘elect of God.’ ” 

In short, as Philip saw the situation, this 
powerful Protestant upstart must be put 
down and re-Catholicized. For, says Winston 
Churchill, “If England were destroyed ... 
Protestantism could be stamped out in every 
other land.” All Protestantism — not merely 
the conservative English brand called Angli- 
canism — was in danger when the Great 
Armada sailed in 1588; and all Protes- 
tantism, whether in England, Germany, 
Scandinavia, or elsewhere, was given an 
opportunity to expand when the Armada was 
defeated. The reason was simple: England’s 
feat in turning back Catholic aggression 
under Philip II presented to Protestantism 
that boon which no other heretical country 
could offer, namely, safety in a refuge behind 
the protective wings of a great power, more 
especially under the aegis of that power’s 
navy. Now the Reform churches could grow 
to the point where their members might 
equal, in some places surpass, Catholics. Now 
a continent was open to British and Protes- 
tant imperialism. From the Protestant view- 
point, it was high time. 

In fact no time could be lost if Catholic 
expansion in North America were to be 
fenced off ; otherwise there would be no place 
at all for Protestants to penetrate. French 
Catholicism, under Cartier in the 1530’s, 
went inland as far as future Montreal; at 


that very time England was involved in 
Henry VIII’s fight with the Pope. By 1588 
Spain had long since taken over the Florida 
peninsula and was missionizing the Indians 
north of the Savannah River. By the time 
the first Protestant English colony was 
planted on the James River in 1607, Cham- 
plain was poised to trek into the interior as 
far as Georgian Bay in Lake Huron. While 
the English, with infinite trouble, were 
founding weak little settlements along the 
Atlantic slope during the 1600’s, French 
Catholics were in the process of establishing 
Jesuit and Franciscan stations through the 
Great Lakes basin and the Mississippi Valley. 

While the French explorers opened up the 
tremendous reaches of the great interior 
valley, hardy British home-seekers were en- 
sconcing themselves compactly from seacoast 
to mountains. When these rough-and-ready 
Protestant pioneers neared the Appalachian 
Mountains in their westward advance, a 
herculean contest began to brew between 
Protestant English power east of the moun- 
tains and Catholic French power west of the 
mountains. Could English colonial establish- 
ments grow strong enough, quickly enough, 
to break the Catholic pincers which threat- 
ened to squeeze the thirteen English prov- 
inces from the North, the West, and the 
South? Or would the Catholic grip upon the 
interior come to be so secure as to be impos- 
sible of dislodgement? 

The answer, so far as political history is 
concerned, is well known. The first fighting 
between French Catholic colonials and Eng- 
lish Protestant colonials, a conflict which 
ultimately led to the eviction of France from 
the continent in 1763, began on February 9, 
1690, when French and Indians massacred 
most of the defenders of Schenectady. At 
least four great colonial wars — King Wil- 
liam’s, Queen Anne’s, King George’s, and the 
French-Indian — were required to decide the 
issue whether Catholicism or Protestantism 
would dominate the heartland of North 
America. 

The same danger, as viewed by Protestant 
leaders, was visible from the South; that is, 
from the Spanish in Florida. By 1713 traders 
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and missioners had pretty well brought the 
Indians from the seacoast to the Mississippi 
River, and from the Gulf to the Tennessee 
River, under Jesuit and Franciscan domina- 
tion. The coastline was dotted with func- 
tioning friars’ stations. Catholic penetration 
from Florida had become such a threat that 
in 1732 Georgia was founded, not only as a 
military, but also as a religious barrier 
against the Catholic Spanish. Most of this 
Catholic thrust was ended by Oglethorpe in 
the War of Jenkins’s Ear in 1739-40, when 
he carried Protestant fury to the Spanish 
Catholic settlements, clearing the Southeast 
as far down the coast as St. Augustine. 

There remained the French Catholic dan- 
ger north and west of the thirteen provinces. 
The menace was ended by the last of the 
above-mentioned colonial wars, the French- 
Indian. In the Treaty of Paris, 1763, England 
won not only Canada and the area west of 
the Appalachians to the Mississippi River, 
but the Florida peninsula as well. British 
arms had won a marvelous victory; equally 
important, however, the French defeat was 
a victory for Protestantism, which, though 
coming very late into the colonial business, 
had succeeded in wresting from Catholicism 
the fairest portion of the North American 
continent. If one recalls Louis XIV’s refusal 
to allow Huguenots to colonize France’s over- 
seas possessions, he can envision the con- 
trast: the heart of the continent Catholic and 
the thirteen English colonies hemmed in on 
three sides. 

Long before 1763, England’s settlements 
along the Atlantic slope had outgrown their 
seventeenth-century weakness, having be- 
come, by the end of the French-Indian War, 
thirteen irascible, turbulent, fast-maturing 
communities. In addition, they had from the 
beginning been havens of refuge for many 
varieties of both European and English 
Protestants. Indeed the first ships carrying 
settlers to Catholic Maryland contained more 
Protestants than Catholics. Unlike France’s 
attitude towards the Huguenots, England 
permitted undesired Independents and Puri- 
tans to go to America; these dissidents or- 
ganized most of the thriving colonies of New 


England, where they acted until 1763 as a 
human barrier against Catholic maneuvers 
from the North. Touchy about their rights, 
ambitious to improve their economic status, 
and crotchety of both the English and their 
own leaders, these Congregationalists peo- 
pled New England and their descendants 
helped to build up states in the Northwest. 

The same story applied to Pennsylvania, 
where Quakers — unwanted in England — 
were permitted to reside and where they then 
invited other peoples and religions to come 
in. So many different sects and churches ar- 
rived that that commonwealth became a by- 
word for polyglot Protestant diversity, al- 
though it included Catholics, too. To Penn’s 
Holy Experiment came those people whose 
own countries could not establish a Protes- 
tant refuge: like the Lutheran, Reformed, 
and sect Germans, who debarked at Phila- 
delphia and then spread westward. They 
were solid, dependable, conservative settlers 
whose forte was agriculture. One wonders 
what would ever have happened to these 
excellent people had England not offered 
them “ein’ feste Burg” in Pennsylvania. The 
German incursions continued long after the 
end of the colonial era, bringing in multi- 
tudes of Protestants, as for example the 
Thirty-twoers and the Forty-eighters. Many 
German Catholics came, too. 

The point is particularly apropos of the 
Moravians in 1957, the five-hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of this pre-Protes- 
tant church. Beginning as Hussites, they 
were burned, persecuted, imprisoned, and 
bedeviled wherever in Catholic Europe they 
went. Several times they were almost re- 
duced to extinction. Their final hope was 
America, where they planted, without oppo- 
sition, many congregations; the two strong- 
est “provinces” came to be Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania and Winston-Salem in North 
Carolina. These descendants of John Huss 
were powerful bulwarks of Protestantism, 
with aggressive missions all over the world. 
What would have happened to Moravianism, 
had there been no Protestant haven in the 
English colonies? 

Then there were the disliked Ulster Scots 
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(Scotch-Irish) in England’s own bailiwick. 
Hating Britain, and hated in return, they 
came to America—to Pennsylvania above 
all— spreading the hard-bitten tenets of 
Scotch Presbyterianism into the frontier 
wilds. Had England not offered them a place 
to go, often with a sigh of relief and a curse 
of “good riddance,” surely the followers of 
Calvin’s Reformed faith would be fewer in 
the world today. Certainly France would 
never have permitted such bitter enemies of 
Catholicism to reside in any of its colonies. 
These brawling, restless, prolific Presbyteri- 
ans, who thought with predestinarian thor- 
oughness that the only good Indian was a 
dead one, carved out wide Protestant do- 
minions in the West, dominions that provided 
plenty of space for their immense families 
to invade. 

Countless other sects and groups settled 
in England’s colonies and in the United 
States, proliferating non-Catholic peoples 
and creeds westward: Anglicans, Methodists, 
Baptists, German (Zwinglian) Reformed, 
Dutch Reformed; not to mention the sects 
like the Amish and Mennonites, and the var- 
ious Brethren connections. After American 
independence, the Protestant advance con- 
tinued. The purchase of Louisiana opened 
another large area which recently had been 
completely though thinly Catholic; the same 
was true of the Mexican conquests of 1846- 
48. In the United States, by 1860, Protes- 
tantism dominated the continent, potentially 
or actually, from coast to coast. 

A similar development took place in Can- 
ada. Leaping the Catholic French in Quebec, 
Protestant groups settled in central and 
western Canada, winning places of strength 


for themselves in Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 

In the light of all these facts, it is not 
difficult to understand why Catholics might 
well take a dim view of England. For that 
country was the Roman Church’s chief mar- 
plot, its béte noir. Without Britain’s colonial 
empire to which heretics might emigrate, 
what, in the long run, did the papacy have 
to fear from Protestantism? During the 
Counter Reformation, Ireland and Poland 
had been saved for Rome; until the arrival 
of England, there was not one strong Pro- 
testant power. Protestants in Northwestern 
Europe were practically surrounded —in a 
more modern term, “contained” — by Catho- 
lics to the East and South, and by the sea to 
the North and West. Whether this center of 
Protestantism could ever have been recon- 
verted to the Mother Church, no one could 
say; Protestants, of course, would deny such 
a thought. However that may be, even a 
Protestant must admit that, over the years, 
the Catholics could probably have kept the 
Reformation under strict control and under 
supervision in Northwestern Europe. The 
country which made the Reformation a 
powerful force throughout the world, be- 
cause Protestants could break out of their 
containment and win vast areas, particularly 
in North America, was England. 

The epithet, “perfidious Albion,” is attrib- 
uted to Napoleon who threw it at England 
for reasons not immediately connected with 
Catholic-Protestant rivalry; yet had the 
words been coined by Catholics to character- 
ize what Protestant England had done to 
their church, one could understand their 
feelings perfectly. 
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Latin America 


By ELLs A. JOHNSON AND RALPH A. BROWN 
State University Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


In the first years after Pearl Harbor, years 
of uncertainty, then of victory and finally of 
the first consciousness of world responsibil- 
ity, teachers of the social studies and those 
who build curricula were all conscious of the 
need to teach more about the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Courses of study were drawn up that 
included units on Canada and on Latin 
America. Commercial publishers and pro- 
fessional organizations alike prepared ma- 
terials for use in such courses. Programs of 
professional organizations included frequent 
sessions on the British Empire or on Latin 
America. 

As the years go by, and as certain isola- 
tionist influences increase, our interest in the 
One World of the ’40’s seems to decrease. 
High school courses in World History again 
become the conventional survey of Western 
civilization, and attention to Canada or to 
Latin America becomes more and more 
casual. 

In the belief that it is important that our 
young people gain a genuine understanding 
of the problems and the peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the present writers have 
prepared this introduction to the historical 
literature on Latin America. It is not ex- 
pected that busy teachers will read and study 
all of these books; it is hoped that social 
studies teachers, especially those who teach 
World or American history, will find time 
occasionally to dip into some of these books. 

Whether considered historically, geograph- 
ically, biographically, or from the stand- 
points of economics and political science, 
Latin America is a subject so vast that it is 
difficult to make general statements regard- 
ing it. Yet Latin America is such a vital 
area from virtually any line of approach that 


it cannot, indeed must not, be ignored. The 
problem for the Social Studies teacher is to 
reveal the subject to the student in its broad 
outlines and then “fill in” as much as pos- 
sible, without being superficial on the one 
hand or hopelessly bogged down in detail on 
the other. 

Fortunately, the subject is such that it can 
readily stimulate interest on the part of the 
student. In terms of time and distance, for 
instance, it is difficult to conceive of a jour- 
ney more fabulous than that to the Tenoch- 
titlan of the Aztec Confederacy. Or, in terms 
of the immediate present, one need only men- 
tion the strategic importance of the Panama 
Canal to the United States and the western 
world. Casual attention to news analysts 
brings to mind the vital and often chaotic 
role played by Latin America in world 
affairs. 

Once interest in this area of study mani- 
fests itself — and the primary concern of the 
instructor is to see that such becomes the 
case—the joint problem of organization 
and emphasis is of paramount importance. 
Here a presentation utilizing maps, encyclo- 
pedias, current events as covered in news- 
papers and periodicals, and a general imple- 
mentation of standard techniques employed 
by the teacher is indicated. Each has meth- 
ods directed to the needs of his or her stu- 
dents and these, of course, should be the 
ones with which to present Latin America 
to them. The emphasis here, therefore, will 
be bibliographical with a view toward pre- 
senting various aspects of the field to the 
instructor. 

GENERAL TEXTS AND PRIMARY 
SOURCE MATERIALS 
Careful selection of general guides is per- 
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haps the most important task of all, for the 
foundation is built upon them. J. Fred Rippy, 
professor of history at the University of 
Chicago, covers the Historical Evolution of 
Hispanic America in 558 pages, including 
bibliography, with clarity and thoroughness.' 
Beginning with the physical environment he 
points out that the region now occupied by 
twenty republics extending from Cuba, 
Haiti, and Mexico to Chile, Argentina, and 
Brazil embraces more than half of the new 
world and is three times as large as the 
continental United States. Rippy seeks to 
strike a balance between facts, synthesis, and 
interpretation. He treats the three centuries 
of the colonial period with particular empha- 
sis on the changes that developed between 
1600 and 17560, avoids the “handbook” 
method of considering the national period, 
and offers a systematic analysis of Latin 
American foreign relations. This work closes 
with the “1945” observation that; 


During the immediate post-war years friendly 
relations with the United States would depend 
largely upon harmony in the economic realm. The 
key problem would be the fair distribution of the 
benefits of technological advance, the United 
States supplying large quantities of capital and 
a number of technicians and the Latin Americans 
furnishing some of both, as well as the required 
labor and materials. Cultural relations, which 
received great stress during the late 1930s and 
early 1940s could help to clear away prejudices 
and resentments, but they could not cloak exploi- 
tation, if exploitation and economic imperialism 
should reappear. Cultural relations might also 
help to create common ideals, but common ideals 
would have to be based firmly on common 
interests. 


This excellent text is divided into three 
major sections: “The Colonial Period,” 
“The National Period,” and “International 
Relations.” 

The Development of Hispanic America by 
A. Curtis Wilgus covers the field from the 
beginning through the Pan-American Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers, convened in 
Havana, in July, 1940. This work runs to 
911 pages, including a detailed bibliographi- 
cal essay, and is divided into six major 
sections: “Backgrounds,” “Discovery, Ex- 
ploration, and Conquest,” “Colonial Develop- 
ment,” “Revolutions For Independence,” 
“Development of the Modern States,” and 
“Foreign Relations in the Modern Period.’ 


Wilgus and Raul D’Rea collaborated on a 
very valuable manual of fact and basic or- 
ganization for the colonial, revolutionary, 
and national periods. This “College Outline” 
treatment has many valuable maps, general 
references, and an exhaustive bibliography. 
In addition to this specific study William L. 
Langer’s encyclopedia affords similarly brief 
statements of essential fact against the nec- 
essary background of world history.* 

The Green Continent is a compilation by 
German Arciniegas (translated from the 
Spanish and Portuguese) which seeks to give 
a comprehensive view of Latin America in 
Latin American terms. His selection endeav- 
ors to show a cross section of every predomi- 
nant characteristic of the region. The pro- 
cedure for developing the book may be seen 
in its first part, “Landscape and Man,” where 
the jungle, pampas, uplands, mountains, 
valleys, lakes, rivers, and seas are vividly 
portrayed.®° Benjamin Keen’s panoramic 
anthology of Latin American source material 
is the best and most recent (1955) effort to 
fill the need for readings in the field com- 
parable to those found in American and 
European history. Painstakingly selected, 
well organized, and thoughtfully edited, this 
scholarly compendium was hailed as being 
“indispensable for an appropriate compre- 
hension of the historical and cultural back- 
ground of the present day Latin American.” 
It is excellent for collateral reading.® 

THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 

The process known as “The Expansion of 
Europe” is of singular scope, and has been 
ever since Dom Hendrique of Portugal 
gathered his specialists together centuries 
ago to explore the possibilities of the seas. 
The relationships established during the past 
five hundred years between Europe and the 
rest of the world form one of the dominating 
characteristics of modern history, according 
to William R. Shepherd. The list of various 
branches of endeavor that have been effected 
in one way or another since the “golden age” 
of Western Europe blossomed into activities 
among non-European peoples is amazing 
though logically not surprising. Expansion 
created a world politics with all the resultant 
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consequences, good and evil, for Europe in 
particular, and the rest of the world in gen- 
eral. With this came new incitement to am- 
bition and emulation.’ 

Samuel Eliot Morison’s Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea treats the most celebrated of all 
early expansive efforts and grew out of a 
desire to know exactly where Columbus 
sailed and what sort of a seaman he was. 
The Harvard Columbus Expedition followed 
the original courses in small sailing vessels 
of like size and rig, and this field work was 
combined with historical imagination to pro- 
duce a work of superior depth and vividness 
—not history of the arm-chair variety, but 
a fresh creation. With new maps, ancient 
charts, and four centuries of historical ref- 
erences, the story of Columbus is told. Col- 
onization was as grim in its way as were the 
hardships of the voyages because the facts 
attendant upon establishing the first new 
world encomiendas are grisly at best. The 
lively style of the original edition has been 
recently tailored for the junior high school 
and high school student. Thus it is relatively 
easy for the student to follow the drive 
behind the man who, Morison concludes, had 
done more to change the history of the world 
than any other since Augustus Caesar. This 
last-mentioned edition is now available in 
paper for 35 cents.§ 

Moving again from the specific to the 
general, J. H. Parry’s analysis of three cen- 
turies of development (1415-1715) is ex- 
ceedingly valuable. Here the Spanish and 
Portuguese efforts are portrayed in their 
“wider world” context: The Sea “crusaders,” 
Cape of Storms, spice trade, Portuguese 
Indies, “Division of the World,” conquest, 
theories of empire, trade, precious metals, 
and fleets—ultimately the Spanish Succes- 
sion and the war for trade. This is an ad- 
mirably short volume when one considers the 
significance of the expansion of Christendom 
and the growth of European power overseas.® 
Two detailed aspects of this significance have 
been definitively treated by thorough schol- 
ars. For centuries the luster of gold and 
silver was the veritable lodestone in guiding 
Europeans to the new world and New Spain’s 


abundant supply literally turned European 
finances on end.'® Few are aware, however, 
that a unique scarlet dye-stuff—cochineal— 
coming from American insects did the very 
same thing to continental trade, industry, 
and legislation." 


INDIGENOUS CIVILIZATIONS AND THE 
PERIOD OF CONQUEST 

Sylvanus Griswold Morley’s specialized 
study of the ancient Maya is extremely de- 
tailed. He holds that the Mayan experience 
was primarily one of the world’s most no- 
table experiments in agriculture and dis- 
cusses twelve centuries (A.D. 320-1541) of 
“purely Mayan” contributions to the world 
in terms of archaeology, ethnology, anthro- 
pometry, history, linguistics, botany, zoology, 
geography, medicine, epidemiology, and ag- 

riculture. His conclusion is unqualified: 


... When their whole cultural attainment is judged 
in the light of their known cultural limitations, 
which were on a par with those of early Neolithic 
Man in the Old World, we may safely acclaim the 
ancient Maya, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, as the most brilliant aboriginal people 
on this planet.12 


Comparable and perhaps more readable 
is the work of George C. Vaillant on the 
origin, rise, and fall of the Aztec nation. He 
warns that the Indians did not have the same 
goals in life as we have and that their pattern 
of life was very different from our own. The 
first four chapters of his work are a recon- 
struction of this life “from what we can 
find,” and the remainder is based on con- 
temporary observations made by the Aztecs 
and the conquering Spaniards themselves. 
The result illustrates the author’s view that, 
“One of the strangest feelings left to us by 
prehistory is the sensation of omen. It will 
always exist.”' A suitable treatment of this 
period for younger readers is The City of 
the Sacred Well by T. A. Willard. This nar- 
rative in “popular style” concerns the ad- 
ventures surrounding the sacrificial Mayan 
well at Chi-chen Itza, Yucatan, and is based 
on the discoveries and excavations of Ed- 
ward Herbert Thompson." 

The classic description of Inca civilization 
is, of course, that of William H. Prescott. 
Both his Conquest of Peru and Conquest of 
Mexico are unsurpassed for scope, content, 
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intent, and that very rare commodity — 
mastery of presentation. When one reads 
Prescott the result is a literary as well as an 
historical experience. While the task is a 
long one it is rewarding for the most bril- 
liant passages in the history of Spanish ad- 
venture in the New World concerned Mexico 
and Peru, “the two states which combined 
with the largest extent of empire a refined 
social polity and considerable progress in the 
arts of civilization.” Frederick A. Kirk- 
patrick’s work on the conquistadores begins 
with Columbus and carries the story to 1580. 
This is a tale of areas and men—Cortes in 
Mexico, Pizarro in Peru, Magellan around 
the world, the New Laws for the Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. Lacking the color of a 
Prescott the author covers his ground with 
admirable brevity and discriminating judg- 
ment, and, on the whole, reduces a mountain 
of facts to intelligible narrative. He sees the 
prevailing note of Spanish dominion in both 
Americas to be peace for more than two cen- 
turies beyond 1580, a significant ending to 
the bloody, terrifying, strange, and romantic 
conquest of the Americas.'® 
THE COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY PERIODS 
The standard work in the colonial period 
is Bailey W. Diffie’s Latin-American Civili- 
zation. In presenting as complete a story as 
possible of all the influences that have gone 
into the making of Latin America and 
tracing their effect to 1810, Diffie includes 
relevant information from the best second- 
ary sources and inserts numerous quotations 
from the chief chronicles. As Latin America 
is the product of a fusion—Indian, European, 
and Negro—each topic is considered from 
the point of view of each of these elements 
separately and then as a fusion into the col- 
onial synthesis. Geography is discussed as it 
affected the Conquest, colonization, agricul- 
ture, general economy, and government; 
Indian culture is not treated separately but 
in relation to the economy, society, and gov- 
ernment of the colonial period; European 
background is interrelated with each appro- 
priate colonial factor which it influenced, 
i.e., the Conquest, economics, arts, fine arts, 
social structure, religion, and government. 


Each chapter begins with a thought provok- 
ing introduction and concludes with a com- 
prehensive summary. After completing this 
750 page work the student is impressed with 
its insight and is aware of the significance of 
the sentence from Woodrow Wilson with 
which Diffie introduces his subject: ‘Look 
how singular a thing the work of a primitive 
race, the thought of a civilized.’’)7 

Book Six of Roger B. Merriman’s four 
volume work on the rise of the Spanish Em- 
pire in both old and new worlds contains a 
particularly valuable discussion of the Span- 
ish administrative system. Intricate govern- 
mental balances and how they were or were 
not maintained receive excellent treatment 
as do such figures as Antonio de Mendoza, 
Las Casas, and Charles V. It is refreshing 
to find an author who does not condemn the 
Hapsburgs entirely. The fact that Spanish 
supremacy had been established in the new 
world itself epitomized a colossal achieve- 
ment and, from the standpoint of Spain at 
least, reflected the attributes of her leaders.'8 
Another valuable treatise of years’ standing 
is Wilhelm Roscher’s clear and concise con- 
sideration of the Spanish colonial system. 
His discussion of missionary work, racial 
composition, and colonial administration is 
revealing and wise. When Napoleon over- 
threw the mother country the keystone of 
colonial empire was removed and the old, 
carefully transmitted structure completely 
thrown out of joint. The conclusion is that a 
state adhering to artificial standards and 
discouraging internal development will suc- 
cumb to a more highly developed and less 
illogically oriented foreign power in the end. 
Spain is viewed as a nation whose nationality 
no longer possessed the power to hold a hemi- 
sphere together.’® 

The Spanish, of course, held a somewhat 
different view. It is admirably expressed in 
our own day by Salvador de Madariaga in his 
volumes on the rise and fall of the Spanish 
American Empire. No men in all history, 
according to this school of thought, have 
attempted or achieved more than the con- 
quistador and the friar; quite different from 
the popular conception they stand as a race 
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of giants who hewed history into shape with 
the well-tempered steel of their massive 
wills. And, according to Madariaga, there 
was nothing especially cruel about this 
process : 
such cruelty as there was can by no means be 
considered as abnormal, given the standards of 
the time, the ways of other nations, the novelty 
of the historical situation and the psychological 
forces let loose by the meeting of the two worlds. 
The author endeavors to show that England 


and her colonies have been better treated in 
the history books than has Spain. The Lon- 
don Times asserted that his work was the 
best statement of the case for Spain in the 
New World which has yet appeared. He is 
quite conscious of the various roles played 
by the various racial elements — whites, 
Indian, Negro, Mestizo, Mulatto. As dissen- 
sion and jealousy multiplied among the Cre- 
oles and castes everyone was ready to fight: 
“This tendency to widen gaps instead of 
bridging them over and to turn a split into a 
ditch, a ditch.into a gulf, is primal and per- 
manent in Spanish psychology.” This plus 
the influence of Montesquieu, Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, and Raynal combined with the “Three 
Brotherhoods” (Jews, Free Masons, Jesuits) 
and two revolutions (American and French) 
to bring about the “Wars of Secession” in 
which Francisco de Miranda—the “typical 
Creole’’—became the George Washington of 
Latin America.”° 

Quite as partial, and in distinct disagree- 
ment on most important points, is Ricardo 
Rojas’ biography of Jose de San Martin, 
“Knight of the Andes.” His mission was the 
liberation of a continent and the faithful 
fulfilling of this mission explains the mystery 
surrounding him. To Rojas, San Martin was 
“the Saint of the Sword” whose duty, in his 
own words, was to console America, to liber- 
ate, but not to conquer. As an instrument of 
justice defending the cause of humanity San 
Martin is “illuminated before the bemused 
eyes of his Dionysiac America by the mystic 
halo of universal virtue.’’24 

This would seem to be a far cry from 
Simon Bolivar who considered Jesus, Don 
Quixote, and himself to be the three greatest 
fools in history. But at the height of his 
marvelous career Bolivar was, in Emil Lud- 


wig’s words, both a poet and a man of des- 
tiny capable of unparalleled action and mag- 
nificent introspection. Ludwig was commis- 
sioned to write his biography of “The 
Liberator” by the Venezuelan government 
and, quite naturally, the work does credit to 
subject and sponsor.?? The lasting impression 
is that the reader would like to know more 
about Simon Bolivar. A highly imaginative 
yet stimulating recreation of his significant 
meeting with San Martin is to be found in 
Waldo Frank’s America Hispana. The same 
author, a “novelist and cultural critic,” has 
gone further in an effort to explain Bolivar 
in terms of his peoples.** A brief, elemental, 
factual account of Bolivar by Wallace 
Thompson does much to bring order out of 
chaos and explains much of the savage in- 
tricacy of the revolutionary period in Latin 
America.*® In the last analysis one must re- 
turn to the man himself: 


For sixteen years, men have been gathering to 
cause a general conflagration, and to blot out our 
victories, our glory, the happiness of the people, 
and the freedom of us all. I shall soon believe 
that nothing but ashes will remain of all we have 
done. .. . By a kind of miracle, we kept a kind 
of hazardous balance, as happens when two great 
waves meet and, for a moment, create a fictitious 
calm. . .. The hatred between classes will come 
galloping back, like all suppressed things. Every 
idea will claim supremacy, every hand will be 
stretched out to grasp the marshal’s baton, every 
toga will be a cloak of confusion. Cries of despair 
will arise on all sides, and the terrible thing is 
that everything I say is true! 

Fortunately the Bank of Venezuela has pub- 
lished the selected writings of Simon Bolivar 


in two volumes.?¢ 


THE NATIONAL PERIOD 


After the years of revolution the most 
significant problem was two-fold: how many 
countries would there be and what would 
the boundaries be? Austin F. MacDonald 
approaches the subject of Latin American 
politics and government in terse terms: 
“Politics comes first by a wide margin, just 
as it does in the lives of the people of Latin 
America. Forms of government are subordi- 
nated to personalities, because that is the 
Latin American way.” And, as a result of 
this, the influence of the colonial era, the 
lack of education, the prevalance of caudil- 
lismo (bossism), and the tradition of force 
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and fraud, “‘in most of the countries of Latin 
America, dictatorship is the only kind of 
government that has ever been possible.” 
While the constitutional basis for high- 
handed presidential action varies from coun- 
try to country the president is the leader of 
the nation, a position which gives him great 
‘prestige and vast authority. In every Latin 
American country both Congress and the 
courts are in a subordinate position to the 
president. The constitution is not the funda- 
mental law—superior to all other laws and 
enforceable under all circumstances—but an 
ideal toward which all are striving, “a record 
of what should be done under ideal condi- 
tions.” The influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church is a factor which cannot be over- 
looked in any discussion of Latin American 
politics. While admiration for the democratic 
way of life is deeply instilled in the masses 
of Latin America, dictatorship (“it must be 
clearly understood that fascism and dictator- 
ship are not synonymous’) is as indigenous 
to Latin America as the Irish potato, which 
came from Peru. With this pattern Mac- 
Donald approaches. his subject —or, more 
correctly, all twenty of them.*! 

Two nations and a significant leader of 
both may be singled out for special emphasis. 
Ten years of murderous civil war gave Mex- 
ico her independence and the violence of the 
Iturbide era was followed by a forty year 
period of disorder dominated by one man: 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. Wilfred 
Hardy Callcott describes his subject as a 
man whose life resembled “the course of a 
turbulent summer’s day” and divides his 
biography into a brilliant daybreak with oc- 
casional cloudyness followed by an increase 
in humidity; a magnificent yet oppressive 
mid-day; a fast and furious tropical after- 
noon leading up to a violent storm; and a 
calm, almost unending twilight deepening 
into night. In striving for balance a biogra- 
pher usually becomes involved putting honey 
in one scale-pan and acid in the other but 
with “The Enigma That Once Was Mexico” 
the writer has merely to present the honey; 
the acid is already there.*7 Henry Bamford 
Parkes’ history of Mexico begins six thou- 





sand years ago, carries it through the era 
described above, the War of Reform, Maxi- 
milian’s ill-starred empire, the victory of the 
Indian liberal Juarez, the emergence of the 
dictator Diaz (during which foreigners ab- 
sorbed two-thirds of Mexico’s wealth), the 
following revolutions, and the slow develop- 
ment of a new social order —the effort of 
Indian Mexico to create a future of its own.*® 

Vera Kelsey uses a somewhat different ap- 
proach to Brazil. Her “seven keys” are the 
Northeast, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Minas 
Geraes, the Other Northeast, the Amazon 
Valley, and South Brazil. These rest on “the 
basic quadrangle” of the Portuguese, the 
Indian, the Negro, and the Priest and Padre. 
The work closes with an economic panorama 
and discussion of cultural achievement and, 
if it seems to be a large undertaking, it is 
well to recall that Brazil, traditional friend 
of the United States, is the sixth largest 
country in the world.*® It had, in Dom Pedro 
II, one of the most remarkable leaders in 
modern history. This kindly democrat with 
royal trappings was as conscious of his lofty 
position as he was tolerant and Mary Wil- 
helmine Williams tells his story as a labor 
of love.*® The only long-term monarch in a 
violently turbulent and republican Latin 
America not only remained on his throne but 
remained in the hearts of his people at least 
for a record period of time. 

John Gunther wrote that “Latin America” 
really did not exist at all: “What does exist 
are twenty independent and highly individual 
countries which differ from one another 
strikingly.” His “inside” story involved 
travel by airplane, train, boat, and automo- 
bile through Mexico, the five central Ameri- 
can states, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Brazil, and the states of the Caribbean 
tropics. The easy journalistic style of pre- 
senting the local political situations, leading 
personalities, and particularly pressing prob- 
lems furthers the impression of a carefully 
organized travelogue. There are brief his- 
torical passages throughout which help one 
grasp the contemporary scene in the fateful 
year of 1940. Certainly timely, Gunther’s 
work is very readable and gives constant at- 
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tention to inter-American relations, conti- 
nental solidarity, and hemispheric defense.** 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND AREA STUDIES 

In his definitive text on American diplo- 
macy Thomas A. Bailey has a section en- 
titled ‘Latin America Looks at the United 
States” which begins with the assertion that 
the United States has revealed the psychol- 
ogy of the strong toward the weak in dealing 
with Latin America. Many citizens of our 
great Northern Republic, he believes, have 
long entertained numerous misconceptions 
about our hemispheric neighbors which are 
based on ignorance or indifference. Latin 
Americans are quick to point out, he notes, 
that (a) some Latin American nations have 
a larger percentage of white population than 
the United States; (b) corruption is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule; (c) democracy 
has worked imperfectly because Latin Amer- 
icans were plunged into it with no adequate 
preparation; (d) revolutions are frequently 
the only way to overthrow dictators; (e) 
such outbreaks are usually short and not as 
bloody as the American Revolution or Civil 
War; and, (f) the most backward and revo- 
lution-torn nations are those closest to the 
United States and the Panama Canal, while 
the most stable nations are those farthest 
away. It is pleasant to observe that after 
two world wars, a century of Yankeephobia 
engendered by belligerent interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine (not the Doctrine 
itself), the “Big Stick” policy, and “Dollar 
Diplomacy,” is being effaced and that the 
threat of Soviet Communism has had a co- 
hesive effect on Pan-American solidarity. In 
terms of specific detail as well as broad gen- 
eralizations, Bailey’s lively treatment of 
inter-American relations merits careful 
study.** 

Dexter Perkins has done a specialized 
study on the United States and the Caribbean 
for the American Foreign Policy Library in 
which he treats the culture, economy, politi- 
cal life, mores, and national problems of 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, El 
Salvador, and Panama. There can be no 
question of this region’s geographic, eco- 


nomic, and political importance to the United 

States. Perkins’ conclusion, therefore, is par- 

ticularly noteworthy: 
To set forth this story ... is to make clear the 
manner in which a great nation may make mod- 
erate use of its physical power and take a long, 
rather than a short view of its national interests, 
Flaws in the record of course there are; but if it 
be the case that the self-restraint of the powerful 
states is one of the best assurances for the future, 


then the record of the United States in the Carib- 
bean is one of which to be proud.*4 


Nevertheless, the policy of the United States 
government has departed more widely from 
ideal standards in this region than almost 
anywhere else. Force, however, was used as 
an instrument of national policy only when 
diplomacy failed. Professor Rippy further 
points out that in this “danger zone” faults 
were never entirely unilateral and exemplary 
patience was not lacking. His economic and 
political analysis stresses the need for mod- 
eration, a sense of social responsibility, and 


an awareness of common Pan-American 
interests.*® 


Both Perkins and Rippy recognize the 
positive contributions of our “Good Neighbor 
Policy.” They both agree that while this atti- 
tude should be reciprocal, the North Ameri- 
cans are the active agents while the role of 
the Latin American is largely passive. In 
tracing the joint mastery by Latins and 
Anglo-Saxons of the Latin-American physi- 
cal environment, Professor Rippy treats the 
development of Latin America’s resources 
through science and technology. In the light 
of history and handicaps, the technological 
achievements of Latin America in the indus- 
trial age were impressive. But it must not 
be forgotten that capital and technology 
under corporate control will continue to be 
fundamental factors in Pan American rela- 
tionships, and that a key problem in the 
future of inter-American relations will be 
the problem of fairly distributing the bene- 
fits of technological achievement. Capital and 
technology affect the daily lives of millions 
of people. The conclusion reached by Mr. 
Rippy in his consideration of these dynamic 
economic forces bears directly on the chal- 
lenge of Latin America to the Social Studies 
teacher: 
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The quality of our achievement will depend upon 
our wisdom, our ideals, and our skills. It ought 
to be improved by the right sort of history and by 
awareness of the great epic in which we are par- 
ticipating: The Epic of the Two Americas.36 
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The “I Hate History’ Challenge 


By JOHN F. OHLES 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


Breathes there a social studies teacher 
with ears so dead that she has never heard, 
time and again, “I hate history” from casual 
acquaintance, parent and pupil? 


Strangely enough, the typical teacher- 
reaction seems to be a shrugging of the 
shoulders, switch of the conversation to the 
weather, football, etc. Refusal to meet this 
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challenge probably stems from reluctance to 
accept an honest opinion, as such; or from a 
feeling of inability to do anything about a 
dislike for the social studies. 

To ignore negative attitudes toward sub- 
ject matter is to reject the teacher’s role in 
curriculum development and refinement of 
methods. Actually, the classroom teacher 
ought to be in the vanguard of the evolution 
of curricula, placed there by a transition 
from the “hallowed” curriculum of the rural 
school to the present concept of secondary 
school specialists in central or consolidated 
schools. 

Before proceeding to assess course of 
study deficiencies, we should attempt a rough 
evaluation of pupil attitudes. With such an 
objective in mind, the author drew up a 
questionnaire sampling attitudes toward 
school in general with several questions di- 
rected toward most- and least-favored sub- 
jects and reasons for these attitudes. 

To make use of student questionnaires, a 
prime assumption must be that responses, 
in general, are valid. There may be some who 
would unqualifiedly reject such a premise 
(who, however, probably accept as genuine 
any favorable pupil actions and comments). 
Extraneous factors, particularly teacher- 
pupil relations, will creep in as will lack of 
maturity. Even so, spur-of-the-moment re- 
sponses in this area should have the same 
relevance as standardized testing of ability, 
achievement, personality, and emotionality. 
Quite naturally, some responses will be use- 
less, but a normal situation should provide 
a high proportion of valid samplings. 

Obviously, the next suggestion calls for the 
standardization of attitudinal measures serv- 
ing, among other things, to impersonalize 
the teacher’s role in the questionnaire. Lack- 
ing standardized forms, however, teachers 
may substitute “home-made” instruments. 

Among the 72 senior respondents in this 
experimental questionnaire, 38 per cent ex- 
pressed their greatest aversion to the social 
studies; English was next with 23 per cent 
followed by math and science. Prime reason 
expressed for dislike of any subject was 
“lack of interest” and “boring.” When asked 


to date their attitude, over half voting 
against the social studies thought their dis- 
like stemmed from “the grades,” one-fourth 
in the junior high and 14 per cent in the 
senior high school. 

On the credit side, the social studies, 
English and mathematics shared the favored 
spot, each with about 18 per cent. “Inter- 
esting’ was the usual reason for liking a 
subject. 

Checking the pattern of responses with 
teachers from grade one through six it was 
found that, in addition to units in American 
studies in grades four and five, birthdays and 
holidays are typical occasions for explora- 
tions in history. As a result, completion of 
the sixth grade finds six exposures to the 
exciting stories of Columbus, Washington, 
Lincoln, the Pilgrims, etc. with the prospect 
of an equally exciting presentation at least 
twice more before completion of schooling. 

Six times in six years a day begins with, 
“Do you know whose birthday this is?” 
After finding everyone well acquainted with 
the story, each teacher (aware of her duty 
and of chalkboard traditions) blithely tells 
the story as an original production. Except 
for an occasional “bright” boy or “rude” girl, 
pupils learn their own traditions well and 
assume an uncritical listening pose. 

Is there any wonder that the social studies 
become “boring” with a yearly production 
of genuine, enthusiastic patriotism rehashing 
well-worn stories of familiar personalities? 
Many youngsters develop a negative condi- 
tioned reflex when confronted with a social 
studies text because it is, too frequently, a 
reminder of “the same old stuff over again.” 

We should be well aware that much of, 
say, American history is presented at least 
four times in 12 years. Roughly aiming to 
change emphases, we generally miss that 
bulls-eye by a safe margin. The curriculum 
is still suffering from ancient traditions of 
history by drill, rote memorization, and 
verbal regurgitation, despite agreement that 
social studies are, by nature, experiential, 
rather than drill, subjects. Our responsibili- 
ties lie in the area of attitudes governing a 
citizen’s responsibilities and behavior, not 
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with the closed booth and relentless ticking 
of television’s pot-of-gold. 

We are, of course, dealing with the scope 
and sequence of the social studies. It is an 
overlapping scope and uncoordinated se- 
quence that is important in killing interest 
in what should be a most fascinating area 
of study. Important as scope and sequence 
have become, I have yet to make a personal 
acquaintance with a public school where any 
real effort is made to coordinate studies 
through the years. I have yet to discover, for 
example, records of movies used in classes to 
prevent the “we’ve seen this before” expres- 
sion after scene two. Never have I been 
privileged to attend regular system-wide, 
elementary-secondary meetings where com- 
mon social studies problems have been dis- 
cussed, where plans have been directed 
toward a logical organization of the material. 
Systems resorting to this coordination are 
few and far between, indeed. 

If the social studies are to be guided by 
the watchwords, “interesting” and “mean- 
ingful,” we face a monumental job in cur- 
ricular development. We must begin by a 
realistic substitution of pupil attitudes for 
adult-derived objectives. Questionnaires may 


be used to help measure curricula deficien- 
cies, mis-scope and ill-sequence, negative and 
positive attitudes. 

A vital social studies sequence, ordered in 
scope, may be expected to help off-set nega- 
tive subject-conditionings resulting from 
poor teaching personalities or methods. It 
cannot guarantee universal enchantment 
with any area of study; it may permit an 
optimum acceptance, however. 

In general, it is amazing how much teach- 
ers may learn from their pupils should they 
but have the courage — nay, wisdom — to 
listen to shrill complaints and desires. 

“T hate history” cannot become merely a 
psychological mechanism, nonsensical, frivo- 
lous, or unimportant. Rather, it is a chal- 
lenge to lay bare to close scrutiny ourselves, 
our methods, our curriculum; to seek an- 
swers to critical questions. 

How have your classes been affected by 
previous experiences in the social studies? 
What reactions are being exercised today? 
What attitudes will be dominant in their 
educational road ahead? 


If you don’t know, it’s time to find out! 


1 Sheldon (Iowa) High School. 


A Postcript to “Not for the Indies” 


By RALPH B. GUINNESS 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


Every historian knows that a Papal En- 
cyclical of 1493 divided the New World 
between Spain and Portugal. However, no 
one seems to have utilized this source fully. 
It contains evidence that the Pope Alexander 
VI in issuing his Encyclical knew that Co- 
lumbus had sailed westward, NOT for the 
Indies, but to discover a new mainland and 
islands in the Atlantic. If the fullest use had 
been made of this source years ago, the rise 
of various myths as to the reasons for Co- 


lumbus’s voyage would never have occurred. 

This ‘“Demarcation Line” Encyclical (Inter 
Caetera Divinae) stated that: (1) We have 
been informed, indeed, that you intended to 
seek and discover some remote and unknown 
islands and mainlands which have not been 
found by anyone so far, and bring their in- 
habitants and natives to the worship of Our 
Redeemer and to the confession of the Cath- 
olic faith; but being hitherto mostly occupied 
with the conquest and recovery of said king- 
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dom of Granada, you were unable to fulfill 
this holy and praiseworthy intention as you 
would have desired. But then, as soon as you 
had recaptured the aforesaid kingdom — 
according to God’s pleasure — you wanted 
to fulfill your desire and you have dispatched 
our beloved son Christopher Columbus... 
in order to search for such remote and un- 
known mainlands and islands on the sea 
which no one had sailed before. 

“(2) They navigated on the Ocean Sea 
with God’s help and the greatest diligence 
and they actually discovered some very re- 
mote islands and also mainlands which have 
not been found by anyone else before and in 
which several peoples live peaceably, going 
unclothed — reportedly — and not eating 
flesh. . . . The aforementioned Christopher 
has already caused a fort, fairly strong, to 
be built up and constructed in one of the 
principal islands and he has left it to the 
custody of some Christians, his companions, 
who are to seek for further remote and un- 
known islands and continents... .” [This 
paragraph included a hope that the natives 
could be Christianized. ] 

**(3) And in some islands and lands which 
have already been discovered gold, spices 
and very many precious things of various 
categories and qualities have been found.’ 

Other paragraphs, numbered 4-11, dis- 
coursed on bringing the Christian religion 
to the natives, and on some other matters. 

Paragraph six proclaimed the Demarca- 
tion Line which assigned to Spain all lands 
found, or to be found, 100 leagues West and 
South from the Azores and Cape Verde. 

This demarcation was “irrespective of 
whether the mainlands and islands are situ- 


ated in the direction of India or in that of 
any other country; with the proviso, how- 
ever, that these mainlands and islands found 
or to be found, discovered or to be discovered 
as situated to the West or South of the said 
line, be not actually possessed by some other 
Christian king or prince...” prior to Christ- 
mas, 1492. 


Paragraph eight states: “And we strictly 
forbid any persons... to dare, without your 
special licence, or that of your aforesaid 
heirs, and successors, to approach for pur- 
pose of trade, or for any other reason, the 
islands and mainlands found or to be found, 
already discovered or to be discovered 
towards the West and South .. .” of the De- 
marcation Line. 


This Papal Encyclical confirms the thesis 
to be drawn from Navarette’s “Contract” as 
mentioned previously : Columbus sailed west- 
ward to find new lands, not for the Indies.? 
While Pope Alexander VI stressed the mo- 
tives of the voyage as religious he does show 
that the purpose was to search for “remote 
and unknown” lands. His Encyclical alluded 
also, however, to economic matters. In para- 
graph three he mentioned the discovery of 
gold, spices and many precious things. In 
paragraph eight he granted Spain a trade 
monopoly in the new lands excluding other 
persons therefrom “for the purpose of trade, 
or for any other reason .. .” without Spain’s 
consent. 


1 Anne Fremantle, editor “The Papal Encyclicals,” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, (New York, 1956), pp 77-80; 
quotations from an Encyclical of 1493. Inter Caetera 
Divinae. 


2 Ralph B. Guinness, “Not for the Indies,” THE 
SOcIAL STUDIES, February, 1957, XLVIII, No. 2. 


The Teachers Page 


Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
HYMAN M. BoopisH 


STRENGTHENING THE CURRICULUM OF THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
On January 24-27, 1959, Stanford Univer- 


sity was host to a Conference on Policies and 
Strategy for Strengthening the Curriculum 
of the American Public Schools. A summary 
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of the discussions (with some abridgment), 
prepared by Ralph W. Tyler, of the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences, follows: 

The fifteen invited participants included 
five outstanding laymen, five well-known 
scientists and scholars, and five persons more 
directly concerned with the guidance and 
direction of public education. 


The members of the Conference were: 


Participants 

Mary Bingham, Vice President, Lowisville 
Courier-Journal and Times 

Paul H. Buck, Pforzheimer University Pro- 
fessor and Director of Libraries, Harvard 
University 

William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association 

Francis S. Chase, Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Education, Dean Graduate 
School of Education, University of Chicago 

James B. Conant, President Emeritus, Har- 
vard University 

John W. Dodds, Professor of English, Stan- 
ford University 

Graham P. DuShane, Editor, Science 

John H. Fischer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Baltimore Public Schools 

Will French, Professor Emeritus, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

Leland Hazard, Director, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company 

Ora H. Roberts, Jr., Prosecuting Attorney, 
Vanderburgh County, Indiana 

Theodore W. Schultz, Chairman, Department 
of Economics, University of Chicago 

Robert Lewis Shayon, Contributor to TV, 
Radio, Saturday Review 

Henry Toy, Jr., President, National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools 

Conveners and Observers 

Clarence Henry Faust, Vice President, The 
Ford Foundation 

Paul R. Hanna, Lee Jacks Professor of Child 
Education, Stanford University 

I. James Quillen, Dean, School of Education, 
Stanford University 

Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


In the invitations sent to the conferees the 
following statement of the problem was 
made: 

“The current national concern with excel- 
lence in American education brings clearly 
to attention the importance of developing 
the best possible curriculum in American 
public schools. Many individuals, groups and 
organizations are ready to work on the prob- 
lem. However, it is becoming apparent that 
a sound, concerted effort to improve the 
school curriculum cannot be undertaken until 
several critical issues are resolved, namely: 

“1. How can the public school curriculum 
adequately represent the national interest in 
the objectives, the content and the character 
of education, and at the same time reflect 
the special needs and interests of the state 
and of the local community? Can a proper 
division of activities, of responsibility and of 
authority be outlined to serve as a basis for 
efforts at improvement? 

“2. There are many groups now seeking to 
rebuild the public school curriculum. Which 
ones should be encouraged, and what is the 
proper division of labor among them? This 
involves such questions as: To what extent 
should the curriculum be shaped by the 
aspirations and desires of the general public, 
on the one hand, and by the best thought of 
contemporary scholars and scientists, on the 
other? What are the roles of the teacher, the 
parent, the school supervisor, the professor 
of education, the psychologist, the sociolo- 
gist, and the philosopher in the development 
of the curriculum? 

“3. What is an effective strategy for 
moving ahead on the task of curriculum im- 
provement? What steps can be taken and 
what procedures can be followed that are 
likely to develop a more adequate public 
school curriculum? 

The Conference agreed that the American 
public school curriculum needs strengthen- 
ing. As Mr. Schultz put it, “Since Sputnik, 
the spotlight has been focussed on education 
and we have become more conscious of the 
great importance of the schools in achieving 
our national as well as our personal objec- 
tives. No matter how effective our present 
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educational program is we are needing and 
demanding still greater achievements. So 
much is expected of the schools that the cur- 
riculum has been very widely extended.” The 
Conference agreed that the schools could not 
undertake every educational job that some 
person or group recommends. One of the 
ways to strengthen the curriculum is to se- 
lect the most important educational tasks 
which the school is best able to achieve and 
to focus the curriculum on these tasks. 

Another weakness the Conference noted in 
the present situation is the delegation of 
much of curriculum planning to committees 
of teachers who do not have access to the 
scholars and scientists who can bring im- 
portant areas of expert knowledge to bear 
on the development of courses and programs. 
Mr. Quillen recalled the influence of the Com- 
mittee of Ten at the turn of the century 
when professors from colleges and univer- 
sities and high school teachers and principals 
worked together to outline the high school 
curriculum of that day. Following the agree- 
ments on outlines, professors and teachers 
together prepared textbooks and other 
instructional materials to be used in the 
curriculum... . 

Mr. Hanna said that we need to agree on 
a curriculum design that will at least expose 
all children to a common set of values and a 
common fund of knowledge. Our education 
should prepare us to hold in common a belief 
in democratic ideals. Our survival as a free 
people requires our understanding of the 
most significant generalizations from the 
frontiers of knowledge. A curriculum locally 
conceived and developed by the individual 
teacher cannot adequately meet national 
needs. Hence, he proposed a voluntary, non- 
governmental attack on the development of 
a curriculum and materials that could be of 
use to all schools. The plan initially involves 
establishing a temporary curriculum center 
on the staff of which would be ten curriculum 
fellows, five laymen and fifteen scholars and 
scientists. This center would develop in its 
first year a series of papers to serve as a 
basis for wide discussion by educators and 
laymen. In the second year a revised and 


more comprehensive set of proposals would 
be prepared and discussed widely. Then con- 
sideration could be given to the establish- 
ment of a permanent center, or several such 
centers, for the study, identification and ex- 
periment with the generalizations needed by 
all children and youth. Out of such continu- 
ing effort might come proposals and curricu- 
lum models for the consideration of the local 
school authorities. He argued that such a 
cooperative attack would be far more ade- 
quate than the work of an individual or 
several individuals working in isolation from 
each other. 

Mr. Hanna’s proposal provoked extensive 
discussion. The conferees strongly favored 
joint efforts by school and college groups to 
rebuild the curriculum. Some thought the 
establishment of a number of such groups 
would be better than a single permanent 
center. This would provide opportunity for 
a variety of ideas to be fried out and would 
also permit such groups and centers to in- 
fluence the education of teachers so that they 
would be better prepared to work with new 
curriculum designs, content and materials. 

Mr. DuShane suggested that a pilot effort 
was already under way which was achieving 
excellent results. “This is the Physical Sci- 
ence Study Group centered at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and supported by the 
National Science Foundation. This study 
group includes eminent physicists, distin- 
guished high school teachers and others who 
know a good deal about teaching and learn- 
ing. They are completely rebuilding the high 
school physics curriculum. A second study 
group for the mathematics curriculum has 
been established at Yale. These projects indi- 
cate that great values can come from study 
groups of this sort.” 

This discussion led to the first recommen- 
dation of the Conference, a recommendation 
which was unanimously adopted. 

1. There should be established immediately 
study groups for the redefinition of objec- 
tives, content and organization of the public 
school curriculum and for the development 
and experimentation with instructional ma- 
terials for the courses thus designed. There 
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should be at least two study groups in each 
subject so as to encourage original thinking 
and efforts rather than to restrict explora- 
tion and experimentation to a single plan. 

Each study group should be composed of 
school teachers and college or university pro- 
fessors. The study groups might also include 
supervisors, administrators, and persons 
from schools of education who could bring 
particular kinds of competence, experience 
or ideas helpful to the study undertaken. The 
probable priority in the establishment of 
study groups is: (1) social studies, (2) Eng- 
lish, (8) biology, (4) others. 

A second unanimous recommendation of 
the Conference was closely related to the 
first. 

2. There should be established one or more 
study groups on problems of organization 
of the curriculum as a whole, its sequence 
and grade placement, the relations among 
the several subjects, and the conditions re- 
quired for stimulating and guiding effective 
learning. Whereas the primary concerns of 
study groups recommended in No. 1 are the 
development of course objectives, outlines of 
content and instructional materials for a 
separate strand of the school curriculum, the 
primary tasks of the study groups recom- 
mended in No. 2 are to work on ways of 
relating effectively the several subjects, and 
ways of achieving a truly sequential organi- 
zation. Since these questions would involve 
both subject experts and psychologists, it 
seemed appropriate also to ask these groups 
to investigate conditions for effective learn- 
ing of curriculum tasks. 

The third recommendation of the Con- 
ference was not unanimously adopted. Mr. 
Conant opposed it and Mr. Toy was not pres- 
ent when the vote was taken. This recom- 
mendation was directed toward the difficul- 
ties encountered by lay boards of education 
and citizens generally in getting wise guid- 
ance on current educational issues where so 
many special interest groups are involved. 
Several lay members of the Conference said 
that they were keenly aware that today most 
of the articulate groups seeking to give 
leadership to education were groups with 


only a partial or limited view of the total 
situation. 

Mr. Buck expressed the majority view 
when he said: “We greatly need at this time 
a commission which would study the Ameri- 
can public school curriculum, and would 
report to the public on (1) how the present 
curriculum came to be; (2) its scope, that is, 
what the schools can and should do and what 
they should not attempt; (3) what the basic 
aims of the public school should be, in an 
exposition which would clarify the conflict- 
ing alternative aims; (4) what the functions 
of the major schools subjects are, for ex- 
ample, what is history as a subject of study 
in the school; (5) methods of instruction, 
including the role of textbooks and other 
instructional materials.” 

In the discussion of this resolution several 
strongly worded points of view were ex- 
pressed. Mr. Carr stated: “There is a crying 
need for national leadership in education, 
for a more vigorous approach to a national 
program of American education. We need a 
commission to study and recommend priori- 
ties in education. The crux of the issue is to 
find some means for selecting members of the 
commission. They should be good people, 
competent people, public-spirited, respected, 
and people who would not stir up hostilities 
which would defeat the purpose.” 

Mr. Shayon strongly endorsed a national 
commission which would work full time in 
continuing contact with the study groups 
previously recommended. The commission 
should be imaginative and bold in its recom- 
mendations so as to attract adequate public 
attention. He thought the commission should 
be a permanent one with a changing 
membership. 

Mr. Chase did not think full-time mem- 
bership on the commission was necessary. 
The commission should have a full-time 
technical staff but he would not like to see 
the commission members themselves involved 
in details of the curriculum. He said that 
there was already public pressure from lay 
groups and the schools were responding 
without adequate guidance from those with 
professional competence. Hence, he believed 
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that the study groups recommended were 
more urgently needed than the commission. 
Mr. French presented an itemized list of 

his reasons for supporting the creation of a 

commission : 

1. The statements of objectives and pur- 
poses for American education which have 
been developed over the last fifty years 
are consistent with each other, sound and 
generally accepted by lay leaders and 
schools. 

2. The existing curriculum, particularly in 
the high school, is not an effective instru- 
ment for achieving them. 

3. The least effective part of this program 
is that required of all students in the high 
school which must be what we are de- 
pending upon if these purposes and ob- 
jectives are to be achieved with all youth. 

4. This required element of the curriculum 
is “the soft underbelly” of the existing 
program and needs most to be improved 
in both content and method. 

5. Many school communities’ staffs and lay- 
men are not as competent as they should 
be—and can become—to do this recon- 
struction nor do they fully sense the 
urgency. 

6. The American public at large, however, 
recognizes the need to raise up a genera- 
tion better able to work together effec- 
tively toward the solution of world and 
national problems than they will be 
unless they possess in common broad 
understandings, attitudes and competen- 
cies which can be strengthened through 
a better planned program of required 
education, and 

7. The need is urgent and immediate and a 
“clear and present danger” exists. 

Mr. French then suggested the launching of 

an organized nation-wide effort designed to 

help local school communities work more 
diligently and effectively on this curricular 
problem because through such a movement: 

1. The importance of such local efforts to 
realize more completely the generally ac- 
cepted objectives and purposes of Ameri- 
can education can be forcefully and re- 
peatedly brought to the attention of the 


local schools’ lay and professional leaders. 

2. They will come to see more clearly that 
the school staff and lay leaders must come 
to accept common purposes if agreement 
on curricular changes is to be achieved. 

3. They will become better acquainted with 
the processes by which these agreements 
can best be built. 

4. They will learn about ways of evaluating 
the existing programs in the light of 
their accepted purposes. 

5. The schools’ staffs will develop a feeling 
of confidence that the local community 
wants them to take the lead in developing 
a better curriculum. 

6. They will become better acquainted with 
ideas and plans which have been pro- 
posed and/or used elsewhere so they can 
make more intelligent choices of what is 
to be proposed for use in each local com- 
munity, and 

7. The improvement of the local schools’ 
curriculum will thus be stepped up to the 
optimum rate. 

Mr. Conant, however, opposed the recom- 
mendation of a national commission. He 
said: “I don’t think there is any clear and 
present danger which requires any single 
body to issue pronouncements. The compe- 
tition among study groups would provide 
more than one point of view for school 
boards to consider. The layman needs educa- 
tion on diversity because there is so much in 
the air today about a national curriculum 
which might lead to a single pattern of edu- 
cation rather than the many diverse patterns 
which we now have. I strongly dissent from 
the idea of any national commission. In place 
of a single body looking at the school cur- 
riculum, we should have a number of uni- 
versities looking at it independently.” 

Mr. Hazard said that Mr. Conant had 
pointed out the possible dangers of a com- 
mission but he felf the need was so great 
that the idea was worth a try. The majority 
of the conferees agreed with Mr. Hazard. 

After approving these three recommenda- 
tions, the participants asked the conveners 
of the Conference to prepare a report of the 
discussions, and to present the recommenda- 
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tions to the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, which supported the Conference. 
It was also suggested that reports of the 


Conference be made available for any and 
all of those who wished to prepare articles 
for publication about the Conference. 


Instructional Materials 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


NEW MATERIALS 

Freedom Documents. Handsome facsimile re- 
productions of the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are now available on three large 
pages suitable for framing. Orders accom- 
panied by payment in check or money 
order should be sent to the Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Gov’t Printing Office. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

The Bill of Rights, 33 by 31 inches, 45 
cents, Catalog No. GS 4.11/2: B 49. 

The Constitution of the U.S., 38 by 31 
inches, 45 cents. Catalog No. GS 4.11/2: 
C 76. 

The Declaration of Independence, 35 by 29 
inches, 45 cents. GS 4.11/2: D 37. 

Catalog of Free Teaching Aids. Several years 
ago we called attention to the first edition 
of Catalog of Free Teaching Aids, com- 
piled by two California teachers, G. Salis- 
bury and R. Sheridan. A newly-revised 
edition of 180 pages, listing more than 
5,000 free teaching aids, has just been 
published. Copies may be obtained by 
sending money or check for $1.50 to Box 
943, Riverside, California. 

Free Brochures. United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., has 
new catalogs available in science and phys- 
ical education, and social studies. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, 
Ill., has released its 20th Anniversary 
Catalog of 16mm. sound motion pictures 
for educational use. A listing of all film 
titles by subject areas and grade level 
precedes the film descriptions to help 


identify at a glance special purposes for 
all of Coronet’s offerings. 
FILMS 

American Frontier. 29 min. Color. Free. 
United World Films, Inc. 

Documents the story of an industry’s con- 
tribution to one rural area through the crea- 
tion of new jobs and greater opportunities. 
It shows that American enterprise may 
transform a town from a one-room school- 
house community to a thriving, bustling city. 
Settling the Great Plains. 11 min. Black and 

white. Sale. Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 

36, N. Y. 

Tells the story of survival in the American 
Great Plains—the life of the Indians and the 
coming of the white men with their rifles, 
their railroads and their cattle-raising in- 
dustry. The impact of the Colt revolver and 
barbed-wire fencing is portrayed in this 
vivid story of how the primitive Great Plains 
were turned into rich farming and cattle- 
raising land. 

Life and Times of the Iron Horse. 11 min. 
Black and white. Sale. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

Begins with early transportation prior to 
the steam locomotive, then carefully. shows 
the development and spread of rail transpor- 
tation and its significance in the history of 
a young and growing country, as steel rails 
bind the new nation together with fast, inex- 
pensive transportation. 

The Big Picture. 29 min. Sound. Sale. United 
World Films, Inc. 

The actions seen in this film move from the 
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invasion area across the Rhine, including 

Omaha Beach, St. Laurent, Cherbourg, 

Aachen, Metz, Malmedy, Dortmund, Essen, 

Dusseldorf, and Nuremburg. 

The Battle of Leyte. 26 min. Sound. Sale. 
United World Films, Inc. 

Reviews the invasion of the Philippines 
from October to December 1944, with scenes 
of battle actions involving the 10th and 24th 
Corps of the U.S. Army. 

French and Indian War. 11 min. Sound. 
Color or black and white. Sale. Coronet 
Films. 

Shows the dramatic period in our nation’s 
history when England struggled with France 
for control of the North American continent. 
Seen are the Albany conference, Braddock’s 
defeat, and finally, ultimate victory for Eng- 
land as Wolfe defeats Montcalm at Quebec. 
Pursuit of the Graf Spee. 106 min. Sound. 

Sale. United World Films, Inc. 

Re-enactment of the thrilling chase of the 
German “pocket battleship” raider by H.M.S. 
Ajax, Exeter and Achilles. Forced into the 
neutral port of Montevideo, the captain of 
the raider, obliged by the Hague Convention 
to leave within 72 hours, is bluffed by the 
British into believing a superior naval force 
awaits him at sea. 

The Calendar: Story of its Development. 11 
min. Sound. Color. Black and white. Sale. 
Coronet Films. 

Film traces the development of our cal- 
endar through Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Roman cultures outlining the steps that led 
to the Julian and eventually the Gregorian 
calendar which is used in most of the world 
today. Although not a step in the develop- 
ment of our calendar, the system devised by 
the Mayan civilization is also examined. 

FILMSTRIPS 

The Man Without A Country. 20 min. 60 fr. 
Color. Sale. Teacher’s guide. Films for 
Education, Audio Lane, New Haven, Conn. 
Tells the story of Philip Nolan, the young 

Army Lieutenant who was accused of trea- 

son for collaborating with Aaron Burr. 

Living in the Soviet Union. A set of 7 film- 
strips, full color, sale. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 


Chicago 14, Chicago, Ill. Each filmstrip, 
$6.50; complete set, 7 filmstrips, boxed, 
$39.75. 

A 295-1 Housing and Home Life in the 
Soviet Union (50 fr.) 

Illustrates the types of houses found in 
rural, suburban, and urban areas. Building 
materials, types of architecture, and work- 
manship are depicted. Takes you inside 
Russian apartments, hotels, and day nurs- 
eries. Interesting comparisons of types of 
housing in U.S. and Russia. 

A 295-2 Schools and Pioneer Activities in 
the Soviet Union (54 fr.) 

Educational facilities and activities 
from kindergarten through the university 
are described. Classroom scenes give an 
insight into methods of teaching and the 
equipment that is used. Not too much in- 
formation about curriculum, or about edu- 
cation in rural areas. 

A 294-3 Agriculture in the Soviet Union. 
(52 fr.) 

Shows activities on many types of 
farms, such as experimental dairy farms, 
irrigated farms in central Asia, and new 
farms in Siberia. Contrasts in new and 
old equipment are illustrated. Good cover- 
age of topic, well organized. 

A 295-4 Foods, Markets, and Stores in the 
Soviet Union (46 fr.) 

Illustrates various aspects of marketing 
in the Soviet Union. People are shown in 
the market in Moscow, at country markets, 
in G.U.M. (Russia’s largest department 
store), and at vending machines and street 
stands where refreshments are sold. More 
information regarding goods and prices 
would have helped. Comparisons of regu- 
lar markets and free markets interesting. 

A 295-5 Transportation and Communication 
in the Soviet Union. (56 fr.) 

Shows contrasts of old and new. Wide 
variety of types shown in different regions. 
Seen also are such means of communica- 
tion as postal services, newspapers, maga- 
zines, outdoor advertising, telephone, radio 
and television. Good comparisons with 
those of U.S. 

A 295-6 Four Cities in the Soviet Union 
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(Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tashkent) 

(57 fr.) 

Four cities are pictured to give an idea 
of their historical background, signifi- 
cance, and general appearance. Important 
landmarks are shown. Cities selected show 
contrasts of geographical areas—old and 
new. 

A 295-7 Natural Resources of the Soviet 

Union (58 fr.) 

The maps and photographs illustrate 
various land forms, areas of good soil, 
navigable waterways, types of vegetation, 
climatic conditions, and the location of 
mineral resources. Good on geographical 
areas. 

The entire series is very much worthwhile. 
The photography is excellent, choice of 
subject-matter and organization of material 
are very good. Maps are extremely helpful, 
and the captions are at a level of 6th grade 
comprehension. The entire series is a credit 
to the authors, the script people, photogra- 
phers, and to the Society of Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. Social studies teachers will find 
them a great help. 

RECORDINGS 
EAD 2A The Bill of Rights. Sale. Enrich- 
ment Teaching Materials, 246 5th Avenue, 

New York 1, N. Y. 


This record endeavors to make the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution of the 
U.S. meaningful to young adolescents. The 
first third of the presentation gives high- 
lights of the events leading to the proposal 
and the adoption of the Bill of Rights. The 
rest of the record is devoted to the quotation 
of each amendment in turn with explanation 
of its meaning. Four songs help to convey the 
spirit of the times out of which the Bill of 
Rights came. 


EAD 2B Patrick Henry’s Famous Speech. 
Sale. Enrichment Teaching Materials. 


This record has a single focus—the contri- 
butions of Patrick Henry, between 1765 and 
1775, as orator and statesman in stirring 
not only his fellow Virginians but patriots 
in all colonies to vigilance in guarding their 
liberties against encroachment by England. 
The presentation consists of background in- 
formation and excerpts from three of his 
most famous speeches with emphasis on one. 
Three contemporary songs expressive of the 
colonists’ feelings during this decade of con- 
troversy reinforce the narrative. 


Both records are very worthwhile; the 
narration is fast moving, authentic and stir- 
ring. The music adds to the interest and 
mood of the presentation. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 


Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia 


Social Living, Sociology and Social Problems. 
Third Edition. By Paul H. Landis. Ginn & 
Co., 1958. Pp. 452. $4.40. 

As the title indicates, this is a text in 
sociology and social problems. Part I, the 
sociology section, consists of five units, cover- 
ing the areas of social-biological inheritance, 
culture, socialization, and social status. 

Part I makes up about one-third of the 
volume. The remaining chapters cover a 


wide range of contemporary problem areas, 
brought very much up-to-date. The family 
and its problems are given intensive treat- 
ment in five chapters. Other problem areas 
are economic, political, international, rural- 
urban, crime, public opinion, and population. 
The last unit of five chapters discusses new 
goals for democratic society. 

The thirty-five chapters in Landis’s book 
are brief, to the point, and written in a style 
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that can easily arouse the interest of stu- 
dents. At the end of each chapter the author 
lists key words, suggests activities, and proj- 
ects. A relatively new teaching trick, “socio- 
drama” is introduced. 

Pictures, graphs, and cartoons give ideal 
balance to the book, and more importantly, 
are carefully chosen and properly placed. 
This reviewer cannot find fault with the text 
—as a problem-oriented work. Some may 
object to what seems a rather broad treat- 
ment and a somewhat hortatory tone. This, 
however, need not detract from a basically 
sound treatment of problem areas. 

However, for high school teaching of soci- 
ology, it might be well to consider the wisdom 
of greater emphasis upon learning of basic 
sociological materials. As already indicated, 
the “sociology” part of the book receives rel- 
atively short shrift. It may be that a thor- 
ough acquaintance with scientific sociology 
may contribute just as much or more to the 
serious student in the long run as the rather 
extensive sampling of contemporary prob- 
lems. More basic teaching of sociology at the 
high school level would of course mean utili- 
zation of teachers more specifically trained 
in the field of sociology. Until such time 
as these are deemed desirable and avail- 
able, Social Living will be a very suitable 
text in present school curricula. 

JACOB G. FRANZ 
Department of Sociology 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





Southeast Asia Among the World Powers. 
By Amry Vandenbosch and Richard A. 
Butwell. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1957. Pp. 336. Bibliographical 
Note, Index. $6.00. 

Since the end of World War II and espe- 
cially since the communist conquest of China 
in 1949, American scholarship on Asia has 
gradually broadened in scope. Much atten- 
tion has been given to Southeast Asia—the 
area embracing the mainland and island 
countries lying east of India and south of 
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China which were formerly under European 
rule. Numerous books have appeared dealing 
with the people, politics and economics of 
the region. The book under review is the 
latest of these. It is an up-to-date, mainly 
political and economic, country-by-country 
survey. Additional chapters concern inter- 
national relations and United States policy in 
Southeast Asia. 

The authors are not optimistic about the 
future of the new nations of Southeast Asia. 
They observe that the removal of colonial 
governments has resulted in political and 
economic deterioration. The area is seen as 
a “power vacuum” and an object of com- 
munist subversion, This is not generally ap- 
preciated by Southeast Asian people. Yet if 
Southeast Asia were to fall within the com- 
munist bloc, the balance of world power 
might well be tipped against the democra- 
cies. The authors are critical of United States 
policies and would emphasize American eco- 
nomic and cultural rather than military ac- 
tivities in Southeast Asia. 
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Amry Vandenbosch, head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at the University 
of Kentucky, is a pioneer of Southeast Asian 
studies in the United States and is an author- 
ity on Dutch rule in Indonesia. Richard But- 
well belongs to the younger generation of 
Southeast Asian scholars. The authors have 
produced a very useful contemporary survey. 
Specialists may be critical of some generali- 
zations and some minor factual errors. The 
bibliography might have been more extensive 
particularly in a book which inevitably will 
rapidly become out of date. At the same time, 
most will applaud the authors’ independent 
spirit of inquiry and stimulating criticisms. 
This is a worthwhile book. 

J. NORMAN PARMER 
University of Maryland 
College Park 





Social and Cultural Dynamics. Revised and 
abridged, one-volume edition. By Pitirim 
Sorokin. Boston: Porter Sargent, c. 1957. 
Pp. 718; foreword and table of contents 
unpaged. $7.50. 

This book may be evaluated first, as a re- 
vision and abridgement of the well-known 
four-volume original, and second, as an ex- 
ample of Sorokin’s work. It is a convenient 
summary, one-fourth the size of the original, 
retaining the order and phraseology, and 
stripped of practically all footnotes, refer- 
ences, bibliography, and appendices. Without 
adding any new research data, the author 
updates the work by adding certain com- 
ments on trends of the last twenty years, and 
by asserting that his predictions are coming 
true on schedule. These he states are: (1) the 
shift of the creative center of mankind from 
Europe to the larger area of the Pacific- 
Atlantic, (2) the progressive disintegration 
of sensate culture, society, and man, and (3) 
the first growth of a new socio-cultural order, 
the idealistic. 

As for its substance, the Dynamics covers 
the whole sweep of western civilization for 
2500 years. Each age is marked by a domi- 
nant system of cultural integration, sensate, 
ideational, or idealistic. All art, truth, ethics, 


law, and social relationships are integrated 
under the prevailing system of the time. In a 
sensate culture, reality is limited to what is 
perceived by the sense organs; needs and 
aims are merely physical, reached by modi- 
fying the external world. In an ideational 
culture, reality is conceived of as non-ma- 
terial; needs and ends are spiritual, reached 
by self-imposed reduction or elimination of 
physical wants. In an idealistic culture, the 
sensate and the ideational are in proper 
balance. 

Our own age is, naturally, sensate. We 
are now in the “darkest hour” of “night- 
mares, gigantic destruction, and heart-rend- 
ing horrors.” The sensate culture “did its 
best in the way of degrading man to the level 
of a mere reflex mechanism, a mere organ 
motivated by sex, a mere semimechanical, 
semiphysiological organism, devoid of any 
divine spark, of any absolute value, of any- 
thing noble and sacred.” But the breakup is 
already under way, producing “the crisis of 
our time.” 

Here are sweeping generalizations in the 
manner of Spengler and Toynbee, which im- 
pel many Sorokin admirers to set up these 
three as a great triumvirate of philosophers 
of history. Here are the lamentations of yet 
another prophet. Here are endless specula- 
tion and an occasional provoking hypothesis. 
But — and this is the controlling factor, in 
the reviewer’s judgment—those who suspect 
mysticism, reject medievalism, and decry 
revelation and intuition as the ultimate roads 
to knowledge will find a little of the Dynamics 
goes a long way. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 





The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: 
The T’ung-Chih Restoration, 1862-1874. 
By Mary Clabaugh Wright. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. 426. 
Notes, Glossary, Bibliography, Index. $7.50 
The term “Restoration” in the political 

philosophy of Imperial China meant a tem- 

porary revival, a kind of Indian summer dur- 
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ing which an inevitable collapse of govern- 
ment was stayed for a time by the heroic 
efforts of individuals. A restoration was a 
rare occurrence in Chinese history, but the 
reign of the T’ung-Chih emperor, 1862-1874, 
was so regarded by contemporaries and his- 
torians. Certainly it must have been, because 
in 1860 the Ch’ing dynasty appeared doomed. 
The country was torn by rebellion and in- 
vaded by foreigners. 

Confronted by disaster on every side, the 
best of the Chinese (and Manchu) intelli- 
gentsia sought to defend their society. Prince 
Kung, Wen-hsiang, Tseng Kuo-fan and Tso 
Tsung-t’ang aimed to reform China in order 
to insure her survival against western en- 
croachment and thus to preserve the tradi- 
tional Confucian society. The author details 
numerous solid achievements. Yet these men 
failed. Why? Because, says the author, their 
two purposes were basically incompatible. 
The price of China’s survival was the very 
Confucian society which the Restoration 
leaders wanted to save. The period came to 
a close about 1870 and the dynasty continued 
haphazardly for nearly four decades more. 
But the Restoration years witnessed the first 
and most hopeful attempt at conservative 
reform as well as possibly the last opportu- 
nity to halt the “ominous growth of Chinese- 
western distrust.” The author concludes that 
the Restoration proved that a modern Chi- 
nese state could not be grafted on to a Con- 
fucian society. 

What is the importance of this study for 
more recent Chinese history? Simply stated, 
the Restoration served as an inspiration and 
model for Chiang Kai-shek from 1930 on- 
wards. As the Kuomintang shifted from rev- 
olution to preservation, Chiang sought to re- 
inculcate Confucian values, but with an im- 
portant difference. In Chiang Kai-shek’s 
China, Confucian values lost their rational 
and universal qualities and instead became 
the basis for a romantic Chinese nationalism. 
The Kuomintang Neo-Restoration of the 
1930’s was a poor copy—a “distorted echo” 
—of the T’ung Chih Restoration. 

Mary Clabaugh Wright is Associate Pro- 
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fessor and Curator of the Chinese Collection 
at the Hoover Institute and Library, Stan- 
ford University. Mrs. Wright’s study is the 
best work on recent Chinese history which 
this reviewer has read in a long time. One 
might wish that space had permitted her to 
develop this or that idea further or to ex- 
pand the fina] chapter on the heritage of the 
Restoration. Not all of her conclusions are 
beyond challenge. Rather than detractors, 
these remarks are tributes to Mrs. Wright’s 
scholarship, style and provocative observa- 
tions. This is a fine piece of work. It will be 
read by those who seek an understanding of 


modern China. J. NORMAN PARMER 


University of Maryland 
College Park 


An Essay on Mankind. By Gerhard Hirsch- 
feld. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. Pp. 114. $3.75. 

Contemporary philosophies are essentially 
egocentric, placing man at the center as the 
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focus of all attention. In such a schema man- 
kind asserts its superiority over all living 
and non-living forms. Consequently, Hirsch- 
feld suggests, men today are blind to the pos- 
sibilities of conceiving or exploring any fresh 
view of a universal structure of thought em- 
bracing other than human beings. In a bold 
expression of ideas Hirschfeld offers a totally 
new departure. 


His argument in brief is that we can have 
no conception of things without distinctions; 
i.e., an idea, an institution, or an object is 
generally identifiable only in terms of an 
opposite. Nations, religious groups, and so 
on, define themselves by knowing in what 
respects they differ from opposing forces 
without. Thus “identity is made possible by 
outside distinction; nothing can be identified 
by itself.”” Because men have been unable 
to define any worlds existing outside them- 
selves, no universal identity of mankind as 
a whole has thus far been possible. Instead, 
narrow interests, group pressure, national 
sovereignties and the like, absorb our ener- 
gies as we embroil ourselves in parochial 
conflict. 

In a chapter on contemporary thought 
Hirschfeld dismisses the efforts of the so- 
called universalist thinkers of our age, e.g., 
H. G. Wells, A. J. Toynbee, Pitirim Sorokin, 
T. H. Huxley, as gropings in the dark. These 
men cannot grasp a mankind concept be- 
cause they are basically unaware of any 
identification of mankind as distinct from 
anything else. With equal dispatch Hirsch- 
feld dispenses with institutions such as Re- 
ligion, Education, Science, and Art in a single 
chapter ; these too are inadequate to the task 
of defining mankind. 

To fulfill the requirement a new use of 
science is outlined. In the past, science has 
provided us with knowledge of the physical 
and biological world but only in a utilitarian 
sense, i.e., for man’s exclusive uses. Science 
has therefore given little thought to these 
unique worlds as perhaps being whole en- 
tities. Making efforts to understand these 
worlds in human equations only, we have dis- 
regarded the possibility of a subjective iden- 


tity in, for example, the animal world or even 
in the mineral world. 

If we could discern or even muse about 
such complete self-aware and wholly inte- 
grated categories we might be enabled to 
look outside ourselves and perhaps discover 
that these very worlds are able to communi- 
cate in some fashion among themselves, per- 
haps through electrical impulse, for instance, 
or through some animal language. They may 
have identified themselves and be struggling 
in the scale of evolutionary warfare to be 
dominant. Here then would be an opposition 
to mankind; we would be provided with an 
opportunity to identify mankind in contra- 
distinction to outside forces. The interests of 
mankind would then be served as our will 
would be bent towards preserving the dig- 
nity of human life against these non-human, 
hostile worlds rather than in dissipating our 
strength in introspective familiar quarrels 
(wars, ideological battles, etc.) 

Though provocative, Hirschfeld’s book 
offers a highly questionable and unconvinc- 
ing thesis. Moreover it is marred by an un- 
distinguished prose, overly long quotations 
and an unnecessary eight pages called “Notes 
On:” apparently no more than a group of 
long paragraphs excerpted from a number 
of works and strung together without tran- 


‘tions. 
sition ROBERT J. HENAULT 


University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





Turning Point: Fateful Moments That Re- 
vealed Men and Made History. Edited by 
Philip Dunaway and George de Kay. New 
York: Random House, 1958. Pp. xii, 432. 
$5.00. 

For teachers who like to have at hand a 
collection of brief biographical sketches to 
dramatize a personality, exemplify a virtue, 
or motivate a dull class, Turning Point is 
an admirable volume. 

The fifty-four subjects range chronologi- 
cally from Socrates to Eisenhower. Most are 
connected importantly with American his- 
tory. They include such diversified characters 
as Robert E. Lee, Benjamin Franklin, Henry 
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Thoreau, Helen Keller, Stephen Foster, Her- 
man Melville, and Booker T. Washington. 

These sketches are not thumbnail biogra- 
phies, but snatches from full-length biogra- 
phies or autobiographies, selected to illustrate 
fateful decisions in purposeful lives. The 
headings of the six sections, ““The Moment of 
Decision,” “The Power of Faith,” “A Time 
for Action,” “The Moment of Triumph,” 
“Man in Adversity,” and “The Moment of 
Truth” are somewhat contrived and do not 
well fit some of the selections included. Some 
of the sketches, in fact, do not clearly rep- 
resent turning points or fateful moments in 
the lives depicted. Alexander Woolcott’s trib- 
ute to Stephen Foster and William Allen 
White’s obituary for his daughter are ex- 
amples and they are no less beautiful for 
failing to fit the title. 

The real virtue of this volume is its bring- 
ing together fifty-four biographical sketches, 
all on a lofty plane of devotion or nobility, 
all superbly written. Nearly half are auto- 
biographical. 

A number of the selections are from the 
work of the recognized authoritative biogra- 
pher ; thus Christopher Columbus by Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Francisco Pizarro by W. H. 
Prescott and Abraham Lincoln by Carl 
Sandburg. 

For the social studies teacher who can use 
an anthology of passages, from two pages to 
twelve pages each, on great moments in great 
lives, this volume is a collection of gems. 

DONALD W. ROBINSON 
Carlmont High School 
Belmont, California 
Psychopathic Personalities. By Harold 

Palmer. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1957. Pp. 179. $4.75. 

A description of psychopathic personali- 
ties, schizophrenia, the depressive states, the 
obsessions, hysteria, the epilepsies, the ten- 
sion syndromes, the paranoid states, and 
mania is presented here. The author has 
especially aimed to show how to recognize 
and control these psychopaths within the 
framework of the portrayal of the clinical 
aspects of this problem. 
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Palmer admits that he has been inspired 
by the writings of William James, although 
his main formulations have been critically 
influenced by the writings of Sigmund Freud, 
“with whose concepts doubtless, albeit un- 
consciously, I have become indoctrinated.” 

Those interested in the field of abnormal 
psychology, or the sociology of pathology, 
will find this one of the best introductions 
to the field (although the work would have 
gained quite a lot by having references and 
a good bibliography). 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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of either of two alternatives, depending on 
individual preferences. One is the belief that 
nearly all students can profitably pursue for 
twelve years the traditional academic pro- 
gram, and should be required to do so. The 
other is the more extreme and less humane 
theory that has been facetiously described as 
“Teach the best, shoot the rest.” 

Since we cannot accept either of these 
alternatives as a practical curriculum for 
today’s public schools, we feel that the 
C.B.E. is offering little in return for its 
widely-publicized condemnation of American 
education. 

We propose in our next issue to outline 
what we believe is the most practicable pro- 
gram of democratic education for all chil- 
dren, as we have been invited to do. It will 
not be in any way startling, for most schools 
that we know follow it as far as they can. 
It is not, of course, perfect; but it is a pro- 
gram that attempts with some hope of suc- 
cess to meet actual conditions. We wonder 
whether the critics have a constructive pro- 
gram that can do as much. 
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16 maps, each 64 x 44 in. Each in seven or more colors. 
Editors: William H. McNeill, Morris R. Buske, and A. Wesley Roehm 


The first series of World History Maps that combines global scope and historical 
}__ depth. Other series are in large part a telescoping of courses in Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern European History, with the geographical stage limited to the Medi- 
~.. terranean Areas and Europe. 


This new series, in line with the thinking of historical leaders on ‘ subject of 
world history teaching, is designed precisely to develop global concepts, and to 
present world history in a chronological, world distribution sequence. 
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Available singly and in sets in all forms of mounting. 
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DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 
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5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, THinels 






































